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ALTHOUGH oceans of printer’s ink have been squandered on 
both sides of the Atlantic on the Naval question, it is not 

one inch nor one second nearer solution, for 
Insoluble ? the simple reason that it is one of those 
problems*that are insoluble. With the best intentions in 
the world, amiable people are peculiarly liable, especially 
in international affairs—which they rarely understand—to 
defeat their own object, as in the present case. They are 
alarmed about armaments. They always were. They 
always will be. Armaments are disagreeable things in days 
when battleships cost anything up to £10,000,000 to build, 
and other units in proportion. These same well-meaning 
persons. were equally alarmed about armaments before the 
war, when construction was about one-third of its present 
price. They declared that we were ruining ourselves by 
our naval expenditure, upon which the late Sir John Brunner 
and other patriots of light and leading, including the 
National Liberal Club, made a concentrated and very 
formidable raid in the winter of 1913-14, which was alleged 
at the time to be encouraged and supported inside the 
Asquith Cabinet by the big Party of the Little Navy, of which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day was regarded 
as the ringleader. Our economists came within an ace of 
success, because, as Mr. Lloyd George declared at the time 
(January 1, 1914), ‘‘ This is the most favourable moment 
for twenty years to overhaul our expenditure on armaments.” 
Anglo-German tension, in his view, was a thing of the past ; 
the German danger had disappeared, we were entering on 
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quieter times. He was corroborated by no less an authority 
than Viscount Haldane (who became an O.M. during the 
war the possibility of which he had pooh-poohed), who 
informed the peaceable and peace-loving citizens of London 
a few days later, ‘“‘ There was a far greater prospect of 
peace than ever there was before.’’ We do not recall these 
illuminating pronouncements in order to expose their authors, 
but simply to remind the reader that the most active, 
eloquent, responsible and well-informed politicians may be 
little better than blind leaders of the blind. In their desire 
to say whatever will most readily bring resounding cheers 
they are liable to mislead the democracy on vital matters, 
If to foresee is to govern, we are a country without a 
government, in which respect Great Britain resembles the 
United States, who endures no less at the hands of her 
politicians than we do at the hands of ours. 


Ir was ever popular with a certain school among us to 
denounce armaments and to pretend that armaments ipso 

facto make for war. It all depends who 
Armaments controls them. In the hands of homicidal 
maniacs such as governed Germany in 1914, every prepara- 
tion for war makes for war, but that is because inspired 
by men determined on war who believe in it for its own 
sake. The only way to meet such a menace is for the 
pacific Powers to be consciously and obviously stronger 
than the potential aggressor. This, after all, was the 
foundation cf the League of Nations, whatever its apostles 
may nowadays allege. Will any sane person be heard to 
suggest that, had the British Empire in 1914 possessed 
armaments commensurate with its position and responsi- 
bilities, peace would have been in greater jeopardy than 
it actually was; or, again, that, supposing we had been 
still weaker as a military Power than we were, war 
would have been more remote? ‘The world knows the 
contrary to have been the case. Our Navy was perilously 
deficient in more than one vital element ; our Army, though 
great in heart, was derisory in numbers. Our statesmen 
were invertebrate and vacillating, terrified of one another 
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and of a British public opinion that only existed in their 
own imaginations. Had our Government been awake, 
prepared and resolute, there would have been no war. It 
is merely grotesque to attribute Germany’s attack on 
Belgium to our “excessive armaments’”’ and to suggest 
that civilization would have been safer had England been 
yet more defenceless than she was. Had Mr. Asquith 
realized that the security of the British Empire was at least 
as important politically as any measure for the misgovern- 
ment of Ireland, or those vaunted “‘ social reforms ”’ of which 
demagogues prated in pre-war days, he would have taken 
the elementary steps demanded by the circumstances 
confronting him, and peace would, to say the least of it, 
have had “a dog’s chance.’ Wilhelm II and his Great 
General Staff were obsessed with the idea that pacifist 
England would be “ too proud to fight,’’ and alternatively 
that, should we by any mischance drift into war, our military 
impotence would prevent our making an effective appearance 
on the Continent, where the issue would be decided. 


At least let us clear our minds of cant, after all we have 
sacrificed and suffered, nor pretend that, things are the 
: reverse of what they really are. England’s 
peermemanet weakness proved Germany’s opportunity, and 
so it ever will be as regards disturbers of the peace. It 
was not until we had laboriously created a mighty military 
machine out of the original six Divisions that Peace dared 
show her face_again in Europe. To-day the position is 
infinitely difficult, but the facts remain what they always 
were, and are in no whit affected by the League of Nations, 
which stultifies itself by shirking the single question that 
matters and the one which it confessedly came into existence 
to solve, namely International Disarmament. If everyone 
disarms, Britain could afford to disarm; but disarmed we 
could not disarm Powers that had remained armed, at whose 
mercy we should accordingly lie. When we are told “ to 
trust the good faith’ of other nations to follow our lead, 
it recalls those pre-war exhortations to ‘‘ Trust the Kaiser, 
the devoted grandson of Queen Victoria,” or “ Trust the 
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peace-loving German people, who would never allow their 
‘ militarists’ to make war on their English cousins,” ete,, 
which used to decorate that portion of the Press that was 
most susceptible to the promptings of the wily Von Kuhlmann 
(Councillor of the German Embassy in London), who may 
be back in London for aught we know. We must all 
recognize that it would be highly convenient if the leading 
maritime Powers consented to rest on their oars as regards 
naval construction, digesting the multifarious and com- 
plicated lessons of the Great War and awaiting a more 
favourable financial moment for resuming their competitive 
operations. But agreement on such questions is impossible, 
because they occupy such different positions and look at 
things through such different spectacles. The United States 
has replaced Germany as the pace-maker at sea, despite 
all the highfalutin pacifism of her eloquent President, who, 
be it remembered, launched his big programme with one 
hand while holding out the olive branch of the League of 
Nations with the other. It was an almost Teutonic effort 
—“ Be my brother or I will kill you.”” By staying out of 
a war in which the belligerents were exhausting and well- 
nigh ruining themselves, until the last lap, America remains 
to-day incomparably richer than any other nation or com- 
bination of nations. Whatever may be said at festive 
gatherings of the English-Speaking Union or the Pilsrims’ 
Club, the vast majority of Americans regard the present 
as a golden opportunity presented by Providence to enable 
them to acquire the supremacy of the seas without the 
expensive formality of fighting for it. As we try to see 
things as they are, and not as we should prefer them to 
be, we feel bound to admit that the United States unex- 
pectedly occupies a position from which she can easily 
seize Neptune’s Trident, which somehow eluded Wilhelm’s 
grasp just as he thought he was about to capture it. The 
United States can afford to build three times, not to say 
ten times, as many battleships, battle cruisers, light cruisers, 


destroyers, submarines, or any other unit she may fancy, 


as any other Power. In a given time, if she put her mind 
to it, she could create a Grand Fleet beside which the 
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magnificent command of Admiral Jellicoe and Admiral 
Beatty would seem to be relatively ‘‘ small beer.’’ Let us 
frankly admit all this. Indeed, it were idle to attempt to 
conceal it. The Americans know it and are saying it. 
Indeed, it is the only thing many of them are saying on the 
Naval question. 


It is, perhaps, more difficult for Englishmen to arrive at 
correct opinions concerning American affairs than upon the 
affairs of any other country, as may be 
gathered from the sorry stuff continually 
cabled to London by experienced, able and 
assiduous correspondents of London newspapers in New 
York. They are lucky if they get hold of the wrong end 
of the stick less than four times out of five. We are also 
misled by the fact of the Americans writing and talking 
the same language as ourselves but frequently using words 
in a totally different sense. Another great source of 
European misconception concerning transatlantic events is 
the large and communicative American colony established 
abroad, which, speaking generally, is more ignorant of 
American affairs than the foreigners it instructs. Then 
we have American tourists, who are frequently too polite 
to admit anything unpleasant. They usually “play up” 
to the legend of the LEnglish-Speaking Union and the 
Pilgrims’ Club, not infrequently giving us to understand 
that Britain, as “the Mother Country,” is adored from 
New York to San Francisco. Occasionally American 
Ambassadors talk in this sense. They conceivably argue 
that it pleases their after-dinner audiences to hear such 
flapdoodle, and as it hurts no one else there is little harm 
in it. Those of our readers with any first-hand knowledge 
of the United States—and we are glad to know that the 
National Review is increasingly read both in North and 
South America—are aware that the “ Anglo-Saxon ” legend 
is pure and unadulterated rubbish. We cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that the Anglophobe elements in the 
United States were never more poisonous nor more powerful 
than they are to-day. Moreover, they show no signs of 
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diminution. On the contrary, they are growing. It is the 
fashion in some quarters to attribute this phenomenon to 
the Irish imbroglio. If Ireland disappeared to-morrow, 
Anglophobia would remain rampant throughout the United 
States. It extends far beyond Irish-Americans and German- 
Americans. It seems to be in the blood and in the 
atmosphere. It is assiduously fomented by one of the 
greatest newspaper organizations extant, which admittedly 
works this “‘ stunt ’’ because it pays, and for no other reason. 
Its chief, Mr. William Randolph Hearst—who is neither a 
German, an Irishman nor a Bolshevik Russian—has said as 
much. Show him any more paying “stunt” than abuse of 
England and he will cheerfully and persistently pursue it. 


We know of no remedy, still less of any preventive, for 


this strange and sinister disease, which runs through - 


. the United States like sleeping-sickness, 
Holey Propaganda, fondly and foolishly advocated 
by some, would but provoke counter-propa- 

ganda. Every friendly activity would be met by ten 
hostile demonstrations. Anglophobia assuredly cannot be 
cured by any extraneous influence, but only by “self: 
determination.””» The Americans must,work out their own 
salvation, one way or the other. For the time being the 
omens are unfavourable, and those may be right who declare 
that the fever must be allowed to run its course before 
there is any hope of the patient’s recovery and return to 
normality. In either event, whatever the future may have 
in store as regards Anglo-American relations, nothing could 
be more fatuous than any suggestion of “a Naval agree- 
ment,” “a Naval understanding,” “a Naval holiday,” or 
whatever formula may be adopted. Let us frankly face 
the fact taught us by the fate of the League of Nations in 
the United States, which was rejected mainly because 
Great Britain was believed to want it. Any form of co- 
operation between the British and American Governments is 
outside the range of practical politics. Any proposition 
originating in London would be rejected either by the 
Executive or by the Legislature, many of whose members 
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are spoiling for a row. It makes little difference whether a 
Democratic or a Republican President occupies the White 
House. It is a delusion to suppose that we should do 
better under one Administration than under another, or 
that any President is in a position to make any agreement 
with Great Britain upon any matter that matters. It 
would lack the sanction of public opinion. Should it pass 
the White House and the State Department, it would fail 
in Congress. 


THE reader may regard our diagnosis as unduly pessimistic, 
or what is commonly called ‘‘alarmist.’’ We sincerely 
.. .., trust that such may prove to be the case, 
- Wilhelm’s 44 shall be delighted if events put us com- 
uccessor j 
pletely in the wrong and our after-dinner 
optimists as completely in the right. It would be a novel 
experience for them. Meanwhile, there are the facts to be 
disposed of. In the past Great Britain was habitually 
accused by her Pacifists of “‘ forcing the pace” of naval 
construction. The late Lord Fisher, who loved sensa- 
tionalism and was accordingly beloved by the sensational 
Press, may conceivably have been somewhat previous in 
introducing the Dreadnought era, but speaking generally, 
the British Admiralty preferred to await challenge and 
then outbuild with improved types. It was not our interest 
as the leading naval Power to provoke avoidable competi- 
tion, and, as a matter of fact, under Governments that 
regarded the Fleet as a necessary nuisance we tended to 
lag behind our margin of safety, at any rate as regards 
accessories from which no electioneering capital could be 
made. Be this as it may, our action has been exemplary 
since the surrender of the German High Seas Fleet, and 
were virtue infectious, the world would be on the high road 
towards naval disarmament. If armaments be as wicked 
as old-time Pacifists averred, the chief culprits in this new 
campaign for maritime supremacy are a Pacifist President 
of the United States and his Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Josephus Daniels. Indeed, the latter appears to be usurping 
the rdle formerly monopolized by Kaiser Wilhelm II in those 
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distant days when ‘‘ the Admiral of the Atlantic ” signalled 
to ‘“‘ the Admiral of the Pacific.’’ Mr. Daniels once ranked 
as a Pacifist among Pacifists, only to become a Jingo among 
Jingoes. He was as anxious, if not more so, as any respon- 
sible American to keep the United States out of the Great 
War, but having once tasted blood, there is no holding him, 
We don’t complain. We don’t mind. It is not our affair, 
It solely concerns the Americans, who may build as many 
ships as they please so far as we are concerned—indeed, 
the more the merrier. They have never done anything 
like their share of the thankless police work of the seas, 
which they preferred to leave to the weary Titan. It is 
high time they ‘“ weighed in” and “did their bit.” If 
Mr. Daniels, or any other Demosthenes, can persuade them 
to lay down fifty super post-Jutland battleships, each of 
100,000 tons, carrying twenty 40-inch guns and costing 
£50,000,000, so much the better. 


WE are, however, entitled to object, and we do object, to 
Mr. Daniels or any other professional Pacifist misrepre- 
“ Ginger” senting the essential facts for the purpose 

of making bad blood between the United 
States and Great Britain by falsely depicting us as respon- 
sible for the huge’ war bill he is presenting the American 
taxpayers as an expiring memento of an administration 
which is not generally regarded by American naval officers 
as among the most notable of recent American achieve- 
ments. All inland people are proverbially ignorant con- 
cerning “the sea affair,” and can be easily fooled by 
unscrupulous politicians—from Wilhelm II to Mr. Josephus 
Daniels. The latter, to whom the propagandists’ of the 
Great German General Staff could teach little, has produced 
a table for the enlightenment of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, vividly recalling 
the placards with which his predecessor in the naval race 
was wont to “ginger up” the Berlin Reichstag. Mr. 
Daniels would have these unsophisticated legislators imagine 
that the present strength of the three navies of Great Britain, 
the United States and Japan is respectively represented in 
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battleships as follows: Great Britain, 26 ships, 635,650 
tons; the United States, 16 ships, 435,750 tons; Japan, 
6 ships, 178,320 tons. Other types are also measured in 
numbers and tonnage, e.g. Great Britain, 334 destroyers, 
tonnage 356,418 ; the United States, 260 destroyers, 308,280 
tons; Japan, 27 destroyers, 26,926 tons; and so on. It 
recalls the Dark Ages to have navies reduced to a basis 
of tonnage. The futility of this table is demonstrated by 
the figures in a second table, showing the ships “ autho- 
rized’ under the various building programmes of these 
three Powers. Mr. Daniels informed the House Naval 
Committee that Japan projected fresh construction of 
368,370 tons, but the actually authorized constructions 
were as below. 


We reproduce these statistics because they govern the 
present acute discussion, in which no one can usefully 
Nil participate who does not realize that the 
British Empire, whose very existence depends 
on Sea Power, which means keeping open the Ocean High- 
ways between her. far-flung Dominions, is building no 
modern capital ships, while the United States is doubling 
her Fleet, though, as a self-contained, self-supporting Power, 
a navy is more of a luxury, or at any rate less of a neces- 
sity, to the Great Republic than to the British Empire. 
This table of “‘ authorized’ construction prepared by the 
Navy Department for the House of Representatives is as 
follows (see Morning Post, Washington correspondent, 
January 14): 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tons. Ships. 
Battleships ee ee =s — _ 
Destroyers as os -.- 14,390 iy 
Light cruisers .. ne ~» 38,780 5 
Battle cruisers .. a ee _ _ 
Submarines ey ry oe 21,780 19 
Destroyer leader we ea 1,750 1 


Total .. ee -» 76,710 36 
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diminution. On the contrary, they are growing. It is the 
fashion in some quarters to attribute this phenomenon to 
the Irish imbroglio. If Ireland disappeared to-morrow, 
Anglophobia would remain rampant throughout the United 
States. It extends far beyond Irish-Americans and German- 
Americans. It seems to be in the blood and in the 
atmosphere. It is assiduously fomented by one of the 
greatest newspaper organizations extant, which admittedly 
works this “ stunt ’’ because it pays, and for no other reason. 
Its chief, Mr. William Randolph Hearst—who is neither a 
German, an Irishman nor a Bolshevik Russian—has said as 
much. Show him any more paying “stunt ” than abuse of 
England and he will cheerfully and persistently pursue it. 


WE know of no remedy, still less of any preventive, for 
this strange and sinister disease, which runs _ through 
» the United States like sleeping-sickness. 
Holiday? Propaganda, fondly and foolishly advocated 
by some, would but provoke counter-propa- 

ganda. Every friendly activity would be met by ten 
hostile demonstrations. Anglophobia assuredly cannot be 
cured by any extraneous influence, but only by “self- 
determination.”” The Americans must work out their own 
salvation, one way or the other. For the time being the 
omens are unfavourable, and those may be right who declare 
that the fever must be allowed to run its course before 
there is any hope of the patient’s recovery and return to 
normality. In either event, whatever the future may have 
in store as regards Anglo-American relations, nothing could 
be more fatuous than any suggestion of “a Naval agree- 
ment,” “a Naval understanding,” ‘‘a Naval holiday,” or 
whatever formula may be adopted. Let us frankly face 
the fact taught us by the fate of the League of Nations in 
the United States, which was rejected mainly because 
Great Britain was believed to want it. Any form of co- 
operation between the British and American Governments is 
outside the range of practical politics. Any proposition 
originating in London would be rejected either by the 
Executive or by the Legislature, many of whose members 
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are spoiling for a row. It makes little difference whether a 
Democratic or a Republican President occupies the White 
House. It is a delusion to suppose that we should do 
better under one Administration than under another, or 
that any President is in a position to make any agreement 
with Great Britain upon any matter that matters. It 
would lack the sanction of public opinion. Should it pass 
the White House and the State Department, it would fail 
in Congress. 


THE reader may regard our diagnosis as unduly pessimistic, 
or what is commonly called “alarmist.’’ We sincerely 
: . , trust that such may prove to be the case, 
nea Wilhelm’s 244 shall be delighted if events put us com- 
uccessor 
pletely in the wrong and our after-dinner 
optimists as completely in the right. It would be a novel 
experience for them. Meanwhile, there are the facts to be 
disposed of. In the past Great Britain was habitually 
accused by her Pacifists of “forcing the pace” of naval 
construction. The late Lord Fisher, who loved sensa- 
tionalism and was accordingly beloved by the sensational 
Press, may conceivably have been somewhat previous in 
introducing the Dreadnought era, but speaking generally, 
the British Admiralty preferred to await challenge and 
then outbuild with improved types. It was not our interest 
as the leading naval Power to provoke avoidable competi- 
tion, and, as a matter of fact, under Governments that 
regarded the Fleet as’a necessary nuisance we tended to 
lag behind our margin of safety, at any rate as regards 
accessories from which no electioneering capital could be 
made. Be this as it may, our action has been exemplary 
since the surrender of the German High Seas Fleet, and 
were virtue infectious, the world would be on the high road 
towards naval disarmament. If armaments be as wicked 
as old-time Pacifists averred, the chief culprits in this new 
campaign for maritime supremacy are a Pacifist President 
of the United States and his Secretary cf the Navy, Mr. 
Josephus Daniels. Indeed, the latter appears to be usurping 
the rdle formerly monopolized by Kaiser Wilhelm II in those 
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distant days when ‘‘ the Admiral of the Atlantic ”’ signalled 
to “‘ the Admiral of the Pacific.” Mr. Daniels once ranked 
as a Pacifist among Pacifists, only to become a Jingo among 
Jingoes. He was as anxious, if not more so, as any respon- 
sible American to keep the United States out of the Great 
War, but having once tasted blood, there is no holding him, 
We don’t complain. We don’t mind. It is not our affair, 
It solely concerns the Americans, who may build as many 
ships as they please so far as we are concerned—indeed, 
the more the merrier. They have never done anything 
like their share of the thankless police work of the seas, 
which they preferred to leave to the weary Titan. It is 
high time they “weighed in” and “did their bit.” If 
Mr. Daniels, or any other Demosthenes, can persuade them 
to lay down fifty super post-Jutland battleships, each of 
100,000 tons, carrying twenty 40-inch guns and costing 
£50,000,000, so much the better. 


WE are, however, entitled to object, and we do object, to 
Mr. Daniels or any other professional Pacifist misrepre- 
ial in senting the essential facts for the purpose 

siaial of making bad blood between the United 
States and Great Britain by falsely depicting us as respon- 
sible for the huge war bill he is presenting the American 
taxpayers as an expiring memento of an administration 
which is not generally regarded by American naval officers 
as among the most notable of recent American achieve- 
ments. All inland people are proverbially ignorant con- 
cerning ‘“‘the sea affair,” and can be easily fooled by 
unscrupulous politicians—from Wilhelm II to Mr. Josephus 
Daniels. The latter, to whom the propagandists of the 
Great German General Staff could teach little, has produced 
a table for the enlightenment of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the. House of Representatives, vividly recalling 
the placards with which his predecessor in the naval race 
was wont to “ginger up” the Berlin Reichstag. Mr. 
Daniels would have these unsophisticated legislators imagine 
that the present strength of the three navies of Great Britain, 
the United States and Japan is respectively represented in 
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battleships as follows: Great Britain, 26 ships, 635,650 
tons; the United States, 16 ships, 435,750 tons; Japan, 
6 ships, 178,320 tons. Other types are also measured in 
numbers and tonnage, e.g. Great Britain, 334 destroyers, 
tonnage 356,418 ; the United States, 260 destroyers, 308,280 
tons ; Japan, 27 destroyers, 26,926 tons; and so on. It 
recalls the Dark Ages to have navies reduced to a basis 
of tonnage. The futility of this table is demonstrated by 
the figures in a second table, showing the ships “ autho- 
rized ’’ under the various building programmes of these 
three Powers. Mr. Daniels informed the House Naval 
Committee that Japan projected fresh construction of 
368,370 tons, but the actually authorized constructions 
were as below. 


WE reproduce these statistics because they govern the 
present acute discussion, in which no one can usefully 
Nil participate who does not realize that the 
British Empire, whose very existence depends 
on Sea Power, which means keeping open the Ocean High- 
ways between her far-flung Dominions, is building no 
modern capital ships, while the United States is doubling 
her Fleet, though, as a self-contained, self-supporting Power, 
a navy is more of a luxury, or at any rate less of a neces- 
sity, to the Great Republic than to the British Empire. 
This table of ‘‘ authorized’ construction prepared by the 
Navy Department for the House of Representatives is as 
follows (see Morning Post, Washington correspondent, 
January 14): 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


. Tons. Ships. 
Battleships ee mie na — — 
Destroyers ee ee -- 14,390 11 
Light cruisers .. aC .. 38,780 5 
Battle cruisers .. ae oe —_ —_ 
Submarines ae ae -» 21,790 19 
Destroyer leader ne ne 1,750 1 


Total .. oe -- 76,710 36 
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Tons. Ships. 
Battleships a ae .. 421,900 11 
Destroyers ne ae .. 48,100 38 
Light cruisers .. AC .- 71,000 10 
Battle cruisers .. ae .. 261,000 6 
Submarines ae ne .. 38,100 43 
Total .. ae .. 840,100 108 

JAPAN. 

Tons. Ships. 
Battleships ven ie .. 112,050 3 
Destroyers ee ee -.- 16,710 15 
Light cruisers .. mS -- 51,800 9 
Battle cruisers .. sie .- 160,000 4 
Submarines Rie a oi 8,500 10 
Total .. we .. 349,060 41 


Nevertheless, though, on his own showing, British construc- 
tion is at the present time negligible and our existing 
types are becoming obsolete, Mr. Daniels has the temerity 
to suggest that the relative strength of the two fleets can 
still be measured in tonnage when this giant American 
Programme is completed; thus: Great Britain 1,665,152 
tons, the United States 1,621,471 tons; though he concedes 
that the United States would be superior in strength in 
the proportion of 1:35 to 1 and, approximately, equal in 
numbers! In order to make Congressmen’s flesh creep 
still farther, this latest imitator of the Fat Boy in Pick- 
wick brings into the account a further Japanese programme 
of nearly 400,000 tons of ships “ projected ’’—but not yet 
“authorized” when he spoke—though his utterance will 
doubtless help to precipitate it. 


THE ex-Kaiser in his palmiest days would have hesitated 
to tell the Reichstag, had Germany been actually building 
- eleven battleships averaging nearly 40,000 
a tons each and six battle cruisers of over 
40,000 tons, while Great Britain was not 

laying down a single keel of either type, that on their 
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completion German Sea Power would only be as 1°35 to 1 


_vis-d-vis British Sea Power. There should be limits to 


what laymen may be told by authority claiming to give 
expert instruction. The essentials will be found set out 
in Mr. Archibald Hurd’s careful articles in the Daily 
T elegraph—which the authors of somewhat effusive “leaders” 
in that same organ might usefully assimilate. While the 
United States has been making the desperate effort dis- 
closed in the Daniels Table No. I1—which, let us repeat, 
is neither resented nor challenged by anyone in this country 
—Great Britain has been otherwise occupied. During the 
past six or seven years only three capital ships have been 
designed and built in this country, namely the Hood, 
Repulse and Renown, though a considerable number of 
light cruisers, destioyers .and submarines have been com- 
pleted. When the Armistice was signed no less than six 
hundred vessels of various types then under construction 
were scrapped, without, apparently, any inquiry as to 
what other Admiralties were doing or contemplating. This 
holocaust may conceivably have been inspired by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s announcement in Parliament that the 
Armistice was the death-warrant of all wars. Scores of 
ships, from battleships downwards, were broken up or sold. 
In the third place, as Mr. Hurd reminds us (see Daily 
Telegraph, January 3rd): ‘“‘ No new vessel of any descrip- 
tion for the British, Navy has been begun for a matter of 
two years, and, so far as can be judged, none will be laid 
down in the New Year which is now opening,’ because 
the whole problem of Naval Policy has been remitted to 
the Committee of Imperial Defence and the Dominions 
have also to be consulted. In Europe, naval construction 
has for the present ceased. Therefore it is not the wicked 
Old World, with its ‘‘ secret diplomacy,” its “ reactionary 
cliques’ and “inveterate militarism,” that has provoked 
this fresh crisis. If naval armaments depended on British 
initiative, naval disarmament should follow our disarma- 
ment. Not so. Outside Europe are two first-class naval 
Powers, whose shipbuilding, ordnance and engineering estab- 
lishments are, according to the writer already quoted, 
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“busier than they have ever been before. While Europe 
was fighting for its life, the Americans put in hand a greater 
programme than either we or the Germans ever contem- 
plated at the height of the naval rivalry between the 
two countries. It will cost at least £250,000,000 sterling.” 


THE following American official figures revealed the im- 
mensity of the American effort even more impressively than 
- . the Daniels table : 
Beggar my 
Neighbour ” The total tonnage of the Navy in ships now built and 
building is 2,910,316, compared with 1,448,612 tons in 
1912 and 971,282 tons in 1900. 
The horse-power of the Navy in ships built and building is to-day as 


12,865,397, compared with 2,392,401 in 1912 and 1,191,128 in 1900. 
When the ships now under construction are finished the Navy will have :— 


152 16-in. guns, compared with aone in 1912. 

124 14-in. guns, compared with 52 in 1912 and none in 1900. 
20 13-in. guns, compared with 32 in 1912 and 32 in 1900. 
146 12-in. guns, compared with 166 in 1912 and 52 in 1900. 
18 10-in. guns, compared with 38 in 1912 and 18 in 1900. 


The armament of all ships fit for service, built and building, in guns of all 
calibres from 3-in. weapons up, is now 4,271, as compared with 2,332 in 1912 
and 1,076 in 1900. 


Not less than 165 ships of various types are now under 
construction in American yards, which will establish the 
primacy of the American Navy in material in three or 
four years. Nevertheless, the General Navy Board is urging 
upon Congress an additional three years’ programme over 
and beyond what is tabulated above. It is pretended that 
Japan has constrained the Pacifist Democratic Adminis- 
tration to this prodigious effort. On the contrary, the 
Wilsonian party began the game of “ beggar my neighbour,” 
as it was termed, whenever any big British battleship 
programme was pending. Japan only began to build new 
ships after the author of the League of Nations had given 
the lead, and the Japanese have now in hand the relatively 
modest number of four large battleships and two battle 
cruisers ; but they are proposing to begin four more battleships 
and four further battle cruisers of infinitely heavier calibre 
than anything in our pre-Jutland Navy, as it may now fairly 
be called. But Japan will not be half as strong as the 
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United States at sea when all these vessels are completed. 
Nevertheless, the latter goes from programme to pro- 
gramme. Such is the situation at the moment British 
lunatics are advocating “‘ a naval holiday,’’ meaning thereby 
that no fresh keels should be laid down during the next 
five years; alternatively, that new construction should be 
governed by some undisclosed formula. If this project 
meant the scrapping of the 165 American vessels now under 
construction, following our Armistice example, there might 
be something in it, even though the United States would 
find the sacrifice inordinately easier than such a much 
poorer country as Japan. But that is not the American 
idea, nor does it appeal to any considerable body of 
Americans now exploiting “a naval holiday.” Their sug- 
gestion, should the matter ever take concrete form and 
be embodied in an official proposal from the Washington 
Government for our consideration, would presumably be 
that new naval construction should be confined to existing 
programmes, and not increased. Were Japan agreeable, 
as to which we are not informed, and were a tripartite agree- 
ment reached on this basis, the United States Navy, as Mr. 
Hurd points out, “judged on the basis of displacement, 
gun-power or horse-power, would be by far the strongest 
force in the world; in three years’ time Japan would slip 
into the second place, and the British Fleet would recede 
to the third position among the navies of the world.”” We 
venture to doubt whether a Liberal or a Labour Govern- 
ment, seething though it might be with Pacifism and Little 
Navyism, would succeed in conducting our people tc this 
form of suicide, because any patriotic Opposition would be 
sufficiently strong to save the situation. But under a 
Coalition of charlatans and sham Conservatives, with the 
aid of a spoon-fed Press plentifully besprinkled with 
Peerages, all things are possible. 


It will, of course, be pointed out that the views and pro- 
gramme to which we have devoted so much space are the 
views and programme of the dying Democratic Admini- 
stration in Washington, which seeks to make a sensational 
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splash in its closing hours, as also to embarrass its opponents. 
So they are. But the Republicans are not in the least 

Saag ass degree embarrassed. On the contrary. This 
“Criminality” ete naval programme is the al eee 
of the Democratic luggage they are prepared to take 
over. ‘(heir one complaint is that Mr. Daniels has been 
too modest. The Republicans are traditionally the party 
of the biggest Navy, and their candidate, Senator Harding, 
was elected on the platform of ‘“ America First.’”’ All 
available information indicates that they regard their pre- 
decesscr’s plan as a minimum rather than a maximum, 
Admittedly certain influential American newspapers are 
sympathetically discussing the possibility of an Anglo- 
American-Japanese naval arrangement and that organs of 
the prestige of the Philadelphia Ledger declare ‘“ there can 
be no greater folly than for the three nations which are the 
sole economic hope of civilization to pour millions of dollars 
into the sea at this most critical time afid to no purpose.” 
Our contemporary emphasizes “ the criminality of England 
and the United States engaging in competitive naval con- 
struction, which must go on unless such an agreement is 
reached,” and cautions us against taking too seriously Mr. 
Daniels’ clamour for “‘ the greatest navy in the world.”” He 
is, we are told, “a political and not a naval dreadnought ” ; 
his heavy guns are trained, “‘ not on possible foreign enemies, 
but on the recently victorious Republican party,’’ whom 
he wishes to saddle with the odium of heavy additional 
taxation. We can well believe it, but he has already 
defeated that amiable object and has greatly facilitated the 
Republican policy of Naval Supremacy by his gigantic 
programme and blood-curdling speeches. There is force 
in the comments of the Philadelphia Ledger on naval com- 
petition. There is any amount of sense and moderation 
in leading American journals, but we have noticed too often 
that the more sensible they seem, the less influence they 
have on Washington Politicians, who will determine 
American naval policy, which, as a matter of fact, is already 
decided. 
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THE President-Elect has so far kept his own counsel on this 
vital question, but there is no mystery or ambiguity as to 
; the views on which he was elected. Offered 
— the alternative of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations or the “ biggest navy ” by Presi- 

dent Wilson, Senator Harding unhesitatingly plumped for 
the latter, and has always made it clear that he would not 
touch the former ‘‘ with a barge pole.” That, indeed, is 
his raison détre as American President and the cause of 
the Democratic debacle last November. There is no official 
or semi-official organ in Washington, but owing to the 
close relations between the proprietor of the Washington 
Post and Mr. Harding, a recent article in that newspaper 
attracted some attention because believed to reflect the 
opinion of the President-Elect, as in all probability it did. 
At any rate, it says what he might be expected to think. 
We shall not be far wrong in taking it seriously. The. 
Post pooh-poohs the proposal to stop naval construction, 
and urges the execution of the vast 1916 programme, which 
can be financed without additional appropriations. It 
reminds us that Mr. Harding has publicly stated that the 
United States should have “‘the most powerful navy in 
the world,” a sentiment that is “‘echoed by the great 
majority of the people.”” The Washington Post was ever an 
Anglophobe organ, and can only impute the lowest motives 
where England is concerned, attributing our desire to reduce 
naval construction, as also that of Japan, to what it terms 
“obvious reasons.” It says substantially that when the 
United States is “ top dog ”’ in Sea Power it will co-operate 
against any nation so impudent as to challenge its supremacy. 
The following statement will bear no other interpretation : 


Three years hence, when the Stars and Stripes float over the most formidable 
armada ever put to sea by a nation, America may weil co-operate for the reduction 
of naval armaments with the view of lessening the burdens of the various 
peoples and the promotion of international peace, but not now. 


The Morning Post Washington correspondent, who cables 
this article—and being in Washington is in closer touch with 
politics and politicians than his confréres in New York— 
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reports a “ strong sentiment both in Congress and throughout 
the country to stop war-ship construction, but it is hardly 
likely this sentiment will be powerful enough to defeat one 
of the first and cardinal policies of the newly elected Presi- 
dent, because it must be remembered naval disarmament 
does not stand alone.” That a great American navy is not 
intended to be a toy, but a powerful political weapon, 
may be inferred from so sober a paper as the New York 
Herald. 


Because the United States has the potential power to build the greatest 
navy in the world, that paper says, “it possesses an argument to which other 
Powers must listen, and which it is believed is likely to prevent the flouting 
of the position of this Government, as has been done in the Mesopotamian oil 
question with Great Britain and in the cable controversy with Japan.” 


WE are therefore brought back to the point whence we 
started. This unhappy phrase, “a naval holiday,” which 

was sufficiently disastrous before the war 
— in convincing the Germans that Britain 

could not “stay the course,” is even more 
fatal to-day. It simply serves to stimulate American 
naval ambition, being regarded as a signal of distress 
from the whilom Mistress of the Sea, staggering under a 
load of national debt that effectually puts her out of the 
running as a naval nation. It was always inevitable that 
any such -proposal at such a time, from such a quarter, 
would be so regarded. If Sea Power were entirely a question 
of money and material, of tons and guns, we might agree 
with the pessimists that “the surrender of the German 
Fleet closes the era of British Sea Power.” But there are 
many other factors, and nothing can rob us of our pre- 
eminence as a maritime people, demonstrated afresh 
throughout the Great War. Anyhow, it was a grave blunder 
for any Briton, whether politician or journalist, to approach 
a community containing so many hostile. elements as the 
United States with any proposal of a naval entente. It 
merely provokes the American man in the street, who 
thinks chiefly in dollars, to say: “‘ Of course you want to 
keep down navies, because you can’t afford to keep up 
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yours. But we Americans have long awaited the hour 
when we could get ahead of you at sea, and now it has come. 
We can lick creation in shipbuilding, and mean to do it.” 


THERE is something more to be said on this subject, how- 
ever much it may jar on sentimentalists on either side of 

the Atlantic. We favour the construction 
bal sara by the United States of the biggest navy 

dreamed of by the wildest American megalo- 
maniac, and the sooner she sets about it the better for 
all concerned. Americans will certainly never be happy 
until they have got it, though it may be doubted whether 
everything will seem Elysian when the Democratic and 
Republican naval programmes materialize. Judging by 
recent shipbuilding revelations, the United States will 
waste more money than was ever wasted before, and even 
so rich, prosperous and energetic a community will be 
unable simultaneously to develop the War Fleet and the 
Mercantile Marine of their dreams. So it may be that 
what we lose on the roundabout we shall make up on the 
swings. That the coming American Armada may be a 
menace to Great Britain goes without saying. That is its 
chief attraction to millions of voters who would otherwise 
be Little Navyites. When completed, it will provide a 
permanent temptation to Washington politicians to play 
up to the Anglophobe gallery even more than they have 
done without it, and ultimately some wild man might 
be installed in the White House who—just as President 
Wilson sought immortality by proclaiming “‘ Peace without 
Victory” in Europe—might seek it by picking a quarrel 
with us in order to provoke a popular war. A war with 
England would be intensely popular, with the excitable 
American masses inoculated with the virus of the Hearst 
Press, which is so rabid that correspondents of British 
newspapers never dare quote it in their cablegrams. But 
it permeates a population of about 25,000,000 souls, who 
read little else, so it may be imagined what a Fools’ Paradise 
the British public lives in concerning Darkest America. 
Anglophobia commands enough votes to give it immense 
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influence with ‘‘ practical politicians,’ and the reason the 
London Press is so woefully misinformed upon American 
affairs is largely due to its habit of treating the most 
formidable factor in the States as negligible. It may have 
been wise, during critical periods of the war, to ignore the 
trend of events in the United States, until that priceless 
British asset, the Great German General Staff, forced 
President Wilson to fight—we had enough anxieties on 
our hands already. But there is no earthly reason for 
continuing the deception to-day. To indignant Americans 
who resent the mention of American Anglophobia by any 
British publication, we frankly reply that unless and until 
those who deny its existence take more trouble to counter- 
act it, they will wake up one fine day to discover that Mr. 
Hearst or some other has run away with the coach. 


ALTOGETHER apart from political reasons that render any 
talk of a ‘naval holiday ’”’ as empty as it is ridiculous are 

certain practical objections, which are con- 
Practical clusive from the British standpoint. We 
Objections : 

referred on a previous page to the abnormal 
activity of American and Japanese naval shipbuilding 
yards, working on programmes of construction now in 
hand. This would not be affected by any “ naval holiday,” 
as no one but an after-dinner speaker supposes that the 
Americans would scrap the 165 ships now completing. 
Great Britain, as already noted, has no ships to speak of 
under construction. Therefore, as Mr. Archibald Hurd 
points out in another article in the Daily Telegraph 
(January 5), a “ naval holiday,” say for five years, “‘ would 
be equivalent to the death-knell of the British Fleet, unless 
provision were made for maintaining the plants essential 
for gun-making, armour manufacture and the construction 
of torpedo-tubes and torpedoes.’’ In five years’ time we 
should be unable to build battleships, battle cruisers or 
light cruisers, because ‘‘ the special plant which is employed 
in the manufacture of armour and the making of guns 
and gun-mountings would have been scrapped, and we 
might awake at the end of the ‘holiday’ to discover that 
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we still needed a Navy, but that we had bartered away 
the capacity for creating one.’’ The United States and 
Japan occupy a totally different position, having enough 
construction in hand to keep their ordnance-making and 
armour-manufacturing plants going for at least five years. 
The former is building capital ships with a total displace- 
ment of 658,200 tons. Japan has on the stocks six capital 
ships with a displacement of over 200,000 tons. The 
writer adds: “As a rough working principle it may be 
accepted that one-third of the displacement of a capital 
ship represents armour and one-sixth armament—guns 
and torpedoes.”’ The American vessels now building will 
require about 220,000 tons of armour and the Japanese 
nearly 70,000 tons. The American gun-mountings about 
to be manufactured will weigh about 110,000 tons, those 
of Japan 35,000 tons. ‘‘ If a naval holiday of five years 
were proclaimed, the Americans and Japanese could so 
arrange the orders for armour and armaments as to keep 
all their works fairly busy, and then, when the holiday 
terminated, they would possess the facility to resume 
construction at the maximum scale.” But. by that time 
in this country—hitherto the leading Sea Power in the world 
—unless special foresight were exhibited, “there would 
not be a firm... with the plant necessary for making a big 


gun or rolling an armour plate. Those industries would 
be dead.” 


Tuts brings Mr. Hurd to a delicate question. It may 
be suggested that the armament firms are “ endeavouring 

to interfere with national policy by urging 
gaa reasons against a naval holiday,” also that 

‘since we should still possess facilities for 
building merchant ships, it would be an easy matter at 
any time to resume the construction of men-of-war of 
the largest size.” On the first point he remarks: 


During an experience extending over # quarter of a century, during which 
I have pleaded for a supreme British Fleet, I have never been approached, 
directly or indirectly, by anyone concerned with armaments and asked to 
urge a large shipbuilding programme, or to resist well-intentioned efforts to 
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reduce the programme drawn up by the Admiralty in any year. On the present 
occasion no hint or suggestion of any kind with reference to a “‘ naval holiday ” 
has reached me from any firm concerned with the manufacture of armour or 
the making of guns or gun-mountings. 


Our experience has been precisely similar. The National 
Review has been a strenuous if not a violent upholder of 
British armaments, but never has it received any whisper 
of a suggestion from any armament firm or from anyone 
connected with such firm, nor has its Editor ever discussed 
the armaments question with any interested party, while 
he has taken particular care never to have a farthing invested 
in any branch of this industry. It is the practice of the 
enemies of British armaments to impute sinister political 
influence to “‘the armament ring,” but, speaking from 
considerable experience, we should be inclined to say 
that there is no vested interest in this country with less 
political influence, and the suggestion that British arma- 
ments are due to propaganda by British armament firms 
is only worthy of those who make it. As Mr. Hurd points 
out in the article already quoted : 


The statement that a five years’ naval holiday involves, in the absence of 
businesslike foresight, the death-knell of those industries rests, indeed, upon 
information available to anyone who will take the trouble and devote attention 
to the subject. The fact is that Parliament cannot one spring, when the Navy 
Estimates are presented, decide that no capital ships shall be laid down for three, 
four or five years and then turn round at the end of the period selected and 
expect to find facilities in existence for a resumption of construction. That 
is one of the discoveries which every First Lord of the Admiralty makes on taking 
office, and I can imagine that at this moment Mr. Walter Long’s mind is pre- 
occupied by the danger which now confronts the country in this respect. For 
many months past these costly plants have been standing idle. 


As regards the second question, viz. as to why establish- 
ments that can turn out merchant ships cannot equally 

: create a Fleet, the writer points out that 
Warships and there is little resemblance between a vessel 


Others ' 

carrying passengers or goods and a man-of- 
war, ‘‘ except that both float and both are propelled through 
the water.” As already stated, one-third of the weight of 
a battleship or battle cruiser represents armour and one- 
sixth armament. 
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Now, if we agreed to a five years’ naval holiday, the Admiralty could, at 
the end of that period, buy almost any quantity of ship’s plates and any reasonable 
number of boilers and main and auxiliary engines, but it could not acquire 
either armour or big guns. Both those are specialized industries, as everyone 
knows who has visited Sheffield. The making of an armour-plate represents 
fourteen distinct operations, which are carried out with very expensive machinery 
by most expert artisans. The making of armour is, indeed, an art, and owing 
to the fluctuation in the demand I doubt very much whether any of the firms 
engaged in armour making have, on the average, obtained more than a very 
moderate return on the vast capital laid out in fitting up their mills. Once 
an armour factory is built it can be used for no other purpose, and if over a 
long period no orders are received, the inevitable result is that it must be 
scrapped. 


The same may be said of the production of great guns. 
The new American ships will mount 152 16-inch weapons, 
each weighing approximately one hundred tons. Any ships 
we might wish to build would have to be as powerfully 
armed, and there are few firms in this country as it is who 
could turn out as big guns. 


When it is remembered that each 12-inch gun of pre-Dreadnought days 
had wound round it 102 miles of steel ribbon, with an average tension of forty 
tons to the square inch, some conception may be reached of the specialized 
industry which big-gun making represents. The maintenance of this industry 
has always been difficult in this country because we live in an island and long 
since abandoned the idea that we could be adequately defended by immobile 
forts. The French, the Germans and other Powers turned out great artillery 
for their forts when they were not strengthening their fleet.; the United States 
did the same. In this country, on the other hand, the only demand for big 
guns has come from the Admiralty, and when that demand ceases the industry 
must die, demobilizing great factories, unless precautionary steps are taken. 


In fact, while the political objections to any “ naval holiday ” 
such as we could entertain would make it “‘ unthinkable ” 
in U.S.A., the practical objections from our point of view 


29 


to any “naval holiday ” such as the American Government 
might suggest are insuperable. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN relations will always remain what they 
are, i.e. supremely unsatisfactory, until we disabuse our 

minds of the delusion that the Americans 
eae are a sentimental people to whom senti- 
mentalism appeals, and who as often as not 
pursue a sentimental policy. On the contrary, they are 
a nation of hard bargainers. Whatever they may say, 
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there is usually a certain practical purpose in their action. 
Foreigners are misled by the oratory of their public men, 
such as Mr. William Jennings Bryan and President Wilson, 
who can beat Old World purveyors of the highfalutin on 
their own ground. Such eloquence, however, rarely finds 
expression in the national policy. Nothing, indeed, could 
be more striking than the contrast between the copybook 
platitudes that so frequentiy issue from the White House 
and the conduct of Congress on any given question. British 
statesmen, who are themselves no mean performers in the 
Sunday-school style, are frequently taken in by what is 
usually nothing more than conventional courtesy. When 
an American statesman declares that “‘ the manifest destiny 
of the United States is the relief of oppressed humanity,” 
he is not conscious of committing himself. But the dis- 
tressed European Finance Minister may conceivably inter- 
pret this as meaning “ The United States is prepared 
to waive the principal and interest of her loans to the 
Allies during the stress of war.” There could be no more 
hopeless or stupid blunder, just as in the history of Inter- 
national Tinance there have been few more pathetic 
episodes than the mission on which the British Treasury 
contemplated dispatching the unhappy Lord Chalmers to 
Washington. As it was cancelled at the eleventh hour, 
we need say nothing more about it. But one despairs 
of the mentality of those who act as though they imagined 
any American Administration could be persuaded to take 
less than its pound of flesh. The Republican Party have 
come into power partly to realize the uttermost farthing 
of America’s European debts, especially the British debt. 
It renders the conduct of the Coalition all the more criminal 
in forgoing Germany’s debt to us, 


WE are fortunate in commanding at this crucial moment 

the services of a Board of Admiralty of altogether excep- 

Th tional prestige. Ordinarily there is friction 

- between the sailors who go to sea and do 
Admiralty : 

the actual fighting and those who stay at 

home as administrators. Each element is essential to the 
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other, but ‘“‘ Whitehall’ and the ‘“‘ Fleet” have immemo- 
rially looked askance at one another and debit any failure 
either to the ignorance or the stupidity of the other. But 
to-day, happily, the Admiralty and the Navy are one. Never 
have we possessed a Board more expert in everything 
appertaining to war or more thoroughly trusted by all 
ranks afloat than Lord Beatty and his colleagues. They are 
likewise disinterested parties, animated by the single idea 
of giving the advice best for the nation and the Navy. None 
of the Sea-Lords anticipate commanding a big fleet of 
modern battleships, which, if ultimately created, would 
necessarily go to their juniors. Moreover, as heavily bur- 
dened taxpayers, like the rest of us, they are under no 
temptation to run the Government into any avoidable 
expenditure. They can be completely trusted. They 
keenly appreciate the situation, know all the facts and see 
the problem steadily and see it whole. They are masters 
of the situation, because, not being in politics, they have 
escaped the “slump” that has overtaken politicians of 
all parties, who were shown up by the war as having 
““made the world unsafe for Democracy.” Their folly 
and blindness had placed civilization in deadly peril. 
The Sea-Lords must, however, be on their guard against 
the stratagems of the strategists of Downing Street, 
who invariably endeavour to mancuvre their “ expert 
advisers ”’ into false positions, and not infrequently succeed. 
In the eyes of statesmen the safety of the State is compara- 
tively unimportant, less so than the safety of their own 
skins. Nothing would suit the Coalition book better than 
for the Admiralty to hesitate as between Battleships and 
Submarines or between Battle Cruisers and Aeroplanes, 
which would provide a pretext for building neither, on the 
ground that “our expert advisers cannot make up their 
minds.’”” Much money would thereby be saved and some 
thunder stolen from the Anti-Waste party loudly knocking 
at the door. Not that Downing Street is overeager to be 
guided by the advice of these same experts when they do 
make up their minds. 
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Every Admiralty from Tokyo to Paris, from Paris to 
Washington, without one exception so far as we know, 
=A has arrived at the conclusion that the 
ee capital ship is the foundation of every battle 
fleet. How could it be otherwise in the 

face of the sensational failure of the submarine, the airship 
and the aeroplane to make any substantial impression on 
hostile fleets which, according to a certain pre-war literature, 
would be “depleted”? to the point of extinction? The 
failure of Germany’s attack on warships was as striking 
as was her success in torpedoing merchant vessels until 
the submarine campaign was seriously taken in hand by 
the Admiralty, which at first played with it. The case is 
admirably argued in Captain Dewar’s article elsewhere. 
Indeed, there is no serious controversy among naval 
authority that counts as to the dominant factor in 
Sea-power to-day and to-morrow and for as much of the 
future as we can foresee. The Press merely misleads the 
public by placing itself at the disposal of any naval officer 
of “cranky” views. No inquiry was needed on the main 
issue, which was decided by the stern school of war, though 
if it amuses His Majesty’s Ministers to resolve themselves 
into a Defence Committee—in which the same men do 
the talking as do it in the Cabinet—to investigate a chose 
jugée no great harm is done, provided the politicians do 
not take advantage of their superior dialectical ability 
to manceuvre the “experts”? onto the slippery slope of 
policy, in which the latter are not concerned. It is never 
the business of the sailor to settle our foreign policy. That 
is the function of the Government. Nor is the Admiralty 
the Exchequer. If Great Britain in the judgment of the 
Cabinet can no longer afford to maintain a serious Navy, 
but only a cheap and useless Navy, they must assume the 
responsibility of making that disagreeable disclosure to 
the country, even at the risk of being replaced by other 
men on the Treasury Bench. Ministers cannot transfer 
that burden, which is exclusively political, to the Admirals, 
nor may they ask the Admirals to pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire for them by pretending that C = C plus B plus A. 
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That, however, is what they usually try to do. We are 
all conscious of the immense difficulties surrounding the 
naval problem, but the one thing we can’t afford to do is 
to humbug ourselves or to humbug one another. The 
British Empire was born of Sea-power. It lives by Sea- 
power and would perish without it. No Parliamentary 
hypnotist can be allowed to forget this. 


WE feel sure the readers of the National Review have not 
been bamboozled by the veritable conspiracy that has 
. continued ever since the Armistice to spare 
— —_— d Germany the proper penalties of her abortive 
aggression. The entire controversy concern- 

ing Reparation is a contest between those who wish to 
make Germany pay and those who don’t. If it be “ anti- 
German ”’ to demand and insist upon the fullest compensation 
to the victims of the crime of August 1914, we are proud 
to be labelled “anti-German.” We are certainly not 
pro-German, as we fear are several influential Coalitionist 
Ministers who have worked assiduously behind the scenes 
—and occasionally in the open—-to spare a community 
which one of this school incautiously described to a German 
professor as “my spiritual home.” It is likewise the 
“spiritual home” of the International Jews fluttering 
around the Prime Minister, and in the same camp are many 
international financiers, not necessarily of Hebrew extraction, 
but hand-in-glove with those who are. Some of our leading 
Joint Stock Banks, though British in appearance and 
personnel, have played a somewhat paltry part over this 
business—their objective being not the prosperity and 
productiveness of the British Empire, but a revival and 
multiplication of money-markets, no matter where, so that 
there may be more money to manipulate. Some of them 
would just as soon see Berlin in full swing and the mark at 
its former figure as London in that condition. That is 
not our point of view. We do not pretend to be Cosmo- 
politans or Internationalists. We regard the well-being of 
the British, wherever they may be, as the main preoccupa- 
tion of British statesmanship and British finance, just as 
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Americans regard American interests and Frenchmen regard 
French interests as their chief concern. With our Cosmo- 
politans, whether in Downing Street or Lombard Street, 
charity begins abroad and ends at home. They may claim 
to be ‘‘ broad-minded,” but they are merely perverse— 
their favours are reserved for the enemies of England, 
their scowls for her friends. That part of the City of 
London which is pro-German because it anticipates making 
more money out of resuscitated Germany than from other 
countries is scarcely entitled to give itself these virtuous 
airs. It may also be hankering after the £50,000,000 of 
Bills, foolishly accepted in London and outstanding in 
Germany in August 1914, when the storm burst. Our 
wiseacres had been kept completely in the dark by their 
German friends, who were “in the know” as to the 
coming war. 


MAKE no bones about it. Despite all the tearful propa- 
ganda of her friends abroad, Germany remains an extra- 
linia ordinarily rich country, far better able to 
oa ldn’t Leke it” bear heavy taxation than the more heavily 

taxed countries she attacked in order to ruin. 
Her mincral wealth has not run away during the war, which 
left the sacred soil of the Fatherland intact, and, if we 
may believe any German statistics, the Rhenish Westphalian 
coalfield alone contains sufficient coal to pay the aggregate 
Aliied costs of four wars of the dimensions of the last. 
To suggest that a nation with such an asset—one coalfield 
containing £100,000,000,000 worth of coal—could not give 
full security for all British war costs is preposterous on the 
face of it. Nothing would have been easier than to take 
over the Rhenish Westphalian territory, inhabited by a 
singularly docile population, by no means displeased to 
exchange the grinding tyranny of Prussian industrial 
Junkers for relatively amiable Allied control. There need 
have been no dislocation of the money market—-the bug- 
bear of City Cosmopolitans—or risk of an avalanche of 
dumped German goods. The coalfield could have been 
worked by abundant local labour on Allied account and 
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the proceeds set off against the Reparation due from 
Germany to her victims. Germany could have been supplied 
with all the coal deemed sufficient for the main purpose of 
her existence, which henceforward should be devoted to 
working off her material debt to her outraged neighbours. 
Some great commercial statesman, such as Mr. Dudley 
Docker, would have had little difficulty in working out a 
workable scheme, of which he should have been invited 
to take charge. We are not being wise after the event, as 
we literally bored our readers “ stiff’? on this topic at the 
time, besides dinning it into every human being we came 
across. No practical objection was made, but there is 
every reason to believe that it was refused consideration by 
Ministers, presumably because our politicians were resolved, 
for reasons best known to themselves, that Great Britain 
rather than Germany should pay for the war. They would 
therefore only consider proposals out of which the bottom 
could be easily knocked. They had no use for any practicable 
project, at once popular and effective in penalizing Germany. 
“Germany wouldn’t like it”—that was enough for Mr. 
Foozle and Lord Snoozle, who preferred skinning their 
own compatriots. 


FRANCE has been in the throes of Ministerial Reconstruction. 
She may be over-impatient of her politicians and expect 
. too much of them without always getting it, 
a V+ just as we err in the opposite direction. We 
expect little and get what we expect. We 

tolerate the intolerable when we know it to be intolerable 
and long after we recognize that hardly any change could 
be for the worse. Directly the French discover a man to 
be unsuitable for his job, whether he be Prime Minister or 
doorkeeper, out he goes. We can only get rid of a highly 
placed incompetent by‘transferring him to some equally, 
or more, important post. That is one reason it is so hard 
to get rid of any British Prime Minister. There is nothing 
higher for him to fall into, as we are not prepared for an 
elective Monarchy or Presidency. The French, on the 
other hand, are extremely critical of the head of their 
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Government, and when disappointed, change him in the 
hope of getting a better man. It is not for us to dissect 
their Politicians, but we cannot help being interested in 
crises that closely concern us. We regretted the with- 
drawal of M. Millerand from the Quai d’Orsay to the Elysée. 
As French Prime Minister and member of the Supreme 
Council he was peculiarly valuable in Entente affairs, because 
his strength of character enabled his common sense to 
influence somewhat flighty confréres. We feared the effect 
of his relinquishing immediate control and doubted the 
success of the experiment he was anxious to try of developing 
the Presidency of the Republic, as obviously many, if not 
most, “‘ practical politicians ”’ in the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies would obstruct. M. Leygues succeeded M. 
Millerand in the Premiership, and was said to be amenable 
to the latter, but the Millerand policy was less tenaciously 
pursued than previously. M. Leygues was thought to be 
too susceptible to Mr. Lloyd George, and the spectacle of 
Mr. Lloyd George emasculating French policy was no more 
popular with Frenchmen than is the spectacle of his con- 
trolling British foreign policy popular with Englishmen. 
Foreign affairs are not his forte, and it is to the interests of 
neither country to be thus “ bossed.’”’ With M. Leygues 
and Signor Giolitti (Italian Prime Minister) our Prime 
Minister constituted a Trio ill calculated to inspire con- 
fidence in patriotic circles on either side of the Channel. 
The French finally cut the Gordian knot by ejecting 
M. Leygues on the eve of another and decisive meeting of 
the Supreme Council. He asked for a vote of confidence, 
which the Chamber refused by an overwhelming majority. 
This is not an incident over which we are disposed to weep. 
The retiring French Prime Minister meant well, but he 
hardly carried enough guns to cope with his British and 
Italian colleagues. 


As confirmed and consistent friends of France we shall 
venture to make one criticism and to utter a word of warning. 
There is little hope of Frenchmen understanding English- 
men, or vice versa, and it probably is a waste of time 
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and trouble trying to interpret them to one another. 
What is true of the individual and the peoples is 

equally true of the Government. We doubt 
Penei liens whether it very much matters that these two 

nations are fundamentally different so long 
as they contain enough sense to realize their mutual indis- 
pensability. This we should have thought had been burnt 
in by the events of the past seven years, and, as a matter 
of fact, we believe it has sunk so deeply into the minds of 
both nations as to be unaffected by superficial intrigues 
and manceuvres in London or Paris. The politicians and 
the journalists they inspire are the chief dangers at the 
present time, and we would beg the French not to take 
our politicians or their journalists too seriously, nor allow 
themselves to be excited by some round-the-corner business 
of the former or exasperated by the pinpricks of the latter, 
who “only do it to annoy, because they know it teases.” 
Never were British politicians more unrepresentative of 
British opinions than they are to-day—their power for evil 
being exclusively attributable to the fact that in the 
inevitable reaction from the Great War political life is in 
a state of more or less suspended animation. France should 
not overrate the importance of any British politician merely 
because: he may have succeeded in holding a big office 
longer than any of his foreign contemporaries, and, encouraged 
by this immunity, may deem it safe to pursue a pro-German 
policy. Nor should she be discouraged by articles in 
newspapers formerly constituting our Potsdam Press, which 
are naturally delighted at the opportunities offered under 
Coalition Government of embracing the Boche. The number 
of Englishmen or Englishwomen who admire Coalition 
foreign policy or share the Coalition’s itch for Berlin and 
Moscow is exceedingly small. The anti-French clique here 
_ is derisory. Mr. Lloyd George does not annoy Frenchmen 
more than he annoys Englishmen, but under our peculiar 
Parliamentary system, with its misplaced loyalty, it is 
infinitely more difficult to change a Government than in 
Paris, where it is a common operation.“ Moreover, while 
France is just now rich in potential Prime Ministers and 
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Foreign Ministers, British public life—especially on the 
Front Benches—is singularly destitute of that combination 
of brains and backbone without which statesmanship may 
be likened to sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. No 
one outside the office of the Westminster Gazette and, 
possibly, the Daily News desires the return of Mr. Asquith 
to Downing Street—nor are his lieutenants impressive or 
popular. The Labour Party, again, has seemingly thrown 
away the golden opportunity presenting itself at the close 
of the war. Just as the Liberals are but a feeble caricature 
of the Coalition, so Labour is a feeble caricature of 
Liberalism. The French must realize that, as it devolved 
on M. Clemenceau to provide the requisite political leadership 
three years ago, so to-day they must tolerate another strong 
man who will take charge of the Entente foreign policy, 
which is rapidly becoming a thing of shreds and patches. 


It should constantly be borne in mind in Paris that some 
things which offend Frenchmen strike Englishmen differently. 

For one thing, it is unnecessary to talk in 
ew euphemisms lest our feelings be hurt, as we 

do not suffer from super-sensitiveness and 
much prefer plain speaking among friends; and whatever 
difficulties may prevail between the Governments, the 
British people intend to regard the French people as friends. 
The French on their side should restrain their politicians 
from exciting ill will against England for partisan purposes 
on questions of which the mass of the British people have 
not so much as heard, and about which they are totally 
ignorant. Thus, you would have to walk many miles in 
this country before meeting any individual of either sex 
who wishes to quarrel with France over Syria, which is 
generally regarded as outside any British sphere of influence 
or interest, though we realize that various little cliques 
with their little axes to grind may view the subject 
differently. The Man in the Street and that equally 
important factor the Woman in the Tube are against any 
additional commitments that can possibly be avoided, and 
regard as madness any policy that provokes avoidable 
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controversy between England and France. It is true that 
in the stress of the war, under pressure of the ubiquitous 
International Jew plus the ¢onviction of Amateur Strate- 
gists who regarded the German Western front as im- 
pregnable, Great Britain plunged into Palestine, which at 
one moment was within an ace of losing the war at the 
decisive point. To-day we find ourselves up to the neck 
in “‘ Zionism,”’ which threatens to develop into one of the 
worst investments ever made by the British Empire. It is 
regarded increasingly askance by our unfortunate taxpayers, 
who find themselves called upon to pay the piper of 
Mr. Balfour’s rash and ill-considered pledge. But it is 
preposterous to suggest that England undertook this 
elephantine burden in order to put a spoke in the wheel 
of France and to damage our Ally’s prestige in the Near 
Kast. 


THE new French Government should issue an authoritative 
statement—not too long nor too complicated—so that the 
British public may be afforded a chance of 
appreciating how matters really stand, what 
France complains of in our attitude and 
what she wishes this country to do. The time has gone 
by when Officialism could be permitted to befog great 
international issues so that they might be unintelligible to 
the communities concerned. Most of the articles appearing 
in the French Press on Anglo-French topics are altogether 
too subtle for our somewhat slower brains. “‘ Pertinax ”’ 
we can understand—he calls a spade a spade, and few 
Englishmen will be found to echo Lord Derby’s ill-timed 
jest that this patriotic and outspoken writer deserves the 
Iron Cross for the mischief he has made between our two 
countries. It is not frank and honest critics who do harm, 
but those perverse and purblind persons, and personages, 
who refuse to look facts in the face and imagine that in 
some mysterious and incomprehensible manner they are 
serving the cause of Peace by obstructing every French 
claim and countersigning every German demand. That 
there are Coalition Ministers who, since the Armistice, have 
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relapsed into their pre-war Potsdam attitude—which con- 
tributed to promote the war—seems unfortunately to be 
only too true. They are as anti-French and as pro-German 
as they dare be, after having obtained office and power by 
pretending to be pro-British, i.e. anti-German and _ pro- 
French. They beguiled our Electorate by flamboyant 
declarations of the tremendous punishment they would 
inflict on Germany, from ‘hanging the ex-Kaiser to making 
the Germans pay for the war. What our people think of 
the manner in which this programme has been fulfilled may 
be gathered whenever a Parliamentary vacancy affords 
electors an opportunity of manifesting themselves. It 
occasionally looks as though Mr. Lloyd George were bent on 
undermining the Entente. We hope and believe that 
there remains sufficient sanity in the two countries to 
frustrate any such suicidal tendencies. The remedy is not, 
as some astute Frenchmen suppose, to entrust French 
policy to some crypto-Caillautist who would play the 
British Prime Minister at his own game, but the adoption 
of a bold and clear policy that would equally appeal to 
patriotism on both sides of the Channel. Although Mr. 
Lloyd George has outlasted many confréres and is expert 
in extricating himself from dilemmas—largely through his 
‘Press’s habit of debiting all Ministerial fiascos to one or other 
of*his colleagues—he must be nearing the end of his tether, 
and should not be taken too tragically in friendly capitals 
—still less should his tactics be imitated. 


THE foregoing comments on Anglo-French affairs were 
written before the composition of the new French Cabinet 
was announced, and are not directed against 
particular individuals. We consider it our 
duty and our right to attack notorious 
Anglophobes such as M. Caillaux, who has not concealed 
his hostility to England nor his affection for Germany, and 
who is at war with all Frenchmen who stand for France. 
But we do not consider it our business to criticize the personnel 
or policy of French Governments, representing majorities of 
a friendly Parliament and formed ostensibly to get the 
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best out of the Entente for France. We sincerely believe, 
and should not hesitate to say so even were it unpopular 
doctrine in England, that the more backing France gets 
from the Entente the better for Great Britain. There is 
no British interest in any part of the world that is secondary 
to the development of a powerful and prosperous France, 
who is the corner-stone of continental civilization. We are 
convinced that this view is shared not only by the over- 
whelming majority of the inhabitants of these islands, but 
also by the British Dominions, who learnt from the war 
what France stands for in the world. That being our 
point of view, we feel sure that the French will not mis- 
understand the observation that any criticisms that circum- 
stances may call for of French policy are most salutary 
when appearing in the French Press, just as criticism of 
the British Government is most efficacious when of British 
origin. Aiter some delay and much conflicting rumour, a 
new French Ministry emerged under that Old Parliamentary 
Hand, M. Briand, after the failure of M. Raoul Peret, who 
had been expected to come in at the head of a Government 
of “‘aces”’ including ex-President Poincaré, who, however, 
wisely refused to be responsible for French finance if French 
foreign policy were allowed to drift. M. Poincaré would 
have brought the prestige to the Quai d’Orsay (the French 
Foreign Office) so urgently needed, and would have spoken 
abroad with authority that could not be gainsaid. Un- 
fortunately, this combination did not materialize, and we 
are hardly surprised that its failure should be credited to 
some interference by Mr. Lloyd George, who is never so 
happy as when minding other people’s business. However, 
M. Poincaré can afford to bide his time. M. Briand assumes 
the Foreign Office, which he doubles with the Premiership, 
but even under a man of prodigious industry this pluralism 
rarely works. ‘The strongest of his colleagues are M. Paul 
Doumer, the new Minister of Finance, and M. Barthou, 
Minister of War. Some months ago newspapers exploited a 
courageous speech delivered by M. Barthou, who said 
openly what patriotic Frenchmen thought concerning the 
treatment of France by her Allies. Our single regret in 
VOL. LXXVI 48 
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connection with that episode is that, instead of denouncing 
the orator, our Press did not reproduce an oration, many 
passages of which would have provoked “ loud cheers ’”’ in 
this country. France, like England, has been badly “ let 
down”’ by the Coalition. We could do with one Barthou 
in the House of Lords and another in the House of Commons. 
We can form no opinion as to the probable duration of the 
incoming Briand Government, nor of its prospective relations 
with President Millerand, with whom M. Briand ns not 


always seen eye to eye. 


THE rumoured “ Reconstruction’ of the Coalition Cabinet 
which is perpetually dangled before an increasingly exas- 

perated public remains in the clouds. If one 
ica could believe a tithe of what appears in the 

Downing Street Press, all His Majesty’s 
Ministers are yearning for their own firesides. It is only 
their “ self-sacrificing patriotism” that keeps them chained 
to their present oars. This is common form under every 
Government. From the moment any Peer or Member of 
Parliament becomes a Minister, he and his friends would 
have the world believe that, although office had obviously 
been the objective of a strenuous political career, in the 
course of which he had swallowed most of his principles and 
perhaps done not a few other ignominious things, his single 
desire is to relinquish the cares of State and resume his 
former obscurity. The refusal of everyone to so much as 
pretend to believe this nonsense affects neither its vitality 
nor its circulation, until some unsophisticated journalist 
takes it sufficiently seriously to announce that the Right 
Honourable Lord Foozle, or the equally Right Honourable 
Mr. Snoozle, ‘is about to relinquish the great office he so 
conspicuously adorns,’ possibly combining this “ rumour ” 
with a sympathetic retrospect of the distinguished career 
“now drawing to a close.’’ Forthwith the Press is flooded 
with démentis from the Right Honourable’s entourage in 
which scorn, surprise, pain, grief and indignation struggle 
for expression, thus : “ Political circles are highly entertained 
at the childish rumour current in a certain Press which has 
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actually suggested that the Secretary of State for 
contemplates resignation. Nothing is further from that 
statesman’s thought. It is true that he no longer enjoys 
the best of health. Indeed, he may not inaccurately be 
described as completely worn out by his arduous public 
labours, but his friends realize that he is the very last man 
to leave in the lurch a Government which it is no exaggeration 
to say depends as much on his unique political experience 
as a member of many previous: Administrations as upon 
his mellow wisdom and lofty motives to steer the country 
through its present perilous phase.” Or we may read 
under some such heading as “ Baseless Invention” as 
follows: ‘‘ Although there might have been some slight 
foundation six months ago for the grotesque gossip receiving 
currency in a Sunday journal that the Right Honourable 
Snoozle had contemplated the possibility of retirement, our 
readers will be intensely relieved to learn that he has 
completely renounced it, in deference to the pressure of 
colleagues who have convinced him that he is indispensable 
to a Government which must inevitably collapse if any of 
its members retire.’ That is approximately the present 
position of Coalition limpets. They are completely exhausted 
—some of them seem to have been exhausted at birth. Few 
have increased their reputations in office, but almost all are 
resolved to stick to the Treasury rock. We shall believe 
in their dislodgment when we see it, but not until then. 


THE solitary Minister who has shown any alacrity in pro- 
moting Reconstruction by placing his office at the Prime 

Minister’s disposal is Lord Milner; but then 
— Lord Milner is not a professional politician 

er : : 

and never was an office-seeker. Nor is he 
a self-advertiser. The general public know little of his 
work at the Colonial Office, but he is believed to have been 
a capable and conscientious departmental chief. Unfortu- 
nately, he has been called upon to deal with too many 
extrancous matters that concerned neither the Dominions 
nor the Colonics, c.g. the unfortunate Egyptian affair, 
Which remains shrouded in mystery. The report of the 
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Milner Commission came as a bomb-shell to more than one of 
Lord Milner’s colleagues in the Cabinet, who were staggered 
on learning that a man of his record and mentality should 
countenance a British scuttle from Egypt without appar- 
ently considering the strategic and other important aspects. 
The Milner Commission embraced, it may be remembered, 
the Editor of the Westminster Gazette, who presumably wrote 
the Report, vociferously applauded by the Daily News, the 
Nation, the Manchester Guardian and the Daily Herald. 
It has not only made confusion worse confounded in Cairo, 
but has sensibly embittered the crisis in Calcutta. Indian 
malcontents refuse to look at Montagu “reforms” if 
Egypt is to receive national independence. It is a regret- 
table incident. Whether it has had any effect on Lord 
Milner’s retirement we cannot say. In all probability he 
was very tired and wanted a rest when this untoward 
Report was adopted, and, being tired, is retiring. It was 
hoped by those who care more for things than for persons 
that whenever Lord Milner went his admirable Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies, Colonel Amery, might become 
Secretary of State. This, however, is not to be. Because 
Mr. Winston Churchill has become uncomfortable at the ~ 
War Office, or the War Office uncomfortable under him, he 
is to be pitchforked into the Colonial Office, which is, more- 
over, to be aggrandized for his benefit by the addition of 
Palestine, Mesopotamia and Egypt, though none of these 
places are Dominions or Colonies. According to the Daily 
Telegraph, which would be the very last to libel or lampoon 
the Coalition, there are to be two Under-Secretaries in lieu 
of the one hitherto deemed sufficient, and, needless to say, 
two salaries for two politicians instead of one for one. 
Meanwhile Colonel Amery, a man of brilliant parts and 
entirely disinterested, whose heart was in his work, is to 
be squeezed out. Astonishment is not unnaturally expressed 
that Lord Milner should have allowed the Chequers Cabal 
to play ducks and drakes in the Colonial Office. 


PROFESSIONAL politicians usually overrate the significance 
of by-elections, which are mostly trivial episodes signifying 
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little or nothing, upon which the most extravagant 
interpretations are put by the victors. But every now 
and then a by-election really tells us some- 
thing, as was recently the function of Dover, 
immemorially regarded as one of those citadels of Con- 
servatism under the thumb of the Conservative Caucus, 
even when the latter is under the thumb of Mr. Lloyd 
George. A vacancy arose through Lord Duncannon’s acces- 
sion to the family peerage. The Government had an ideal 
candidate in Major John Astor—a much better candidate 
than they deserved, because he is not a professional politicign, 
but an honest man with a fine war record as a fighting 
soldier, immensely popular with all classes, and pronounced 
by everyone who served with him as “cone of the best.” 
The Whips were very lucky to persuade such a man to 
champion their discredited cause, and it is commen know- 
ledge that all Coalitionists regarded the result es a fore- 
gone conclusion until the poll was actually declared. There 
was a Ministerial majority of some 6,000 to play with, and, 
moreover, the wirepullers affected to despise their opponent, 
Sir Thomas Polson, who stood as an Independent Anti- 
Waster without any organization whatever. Occasionally 
the country runs away from the Caucus, as on this occasion, 
and, to the consternation of Downing Street and the uncon- 
cealable chagrin of the Press that licks Mr. Lloyd George’s 


“ Dover ” 


boots, to say nothing of any time-serving noblemen who 


may be harboured in the Carlton Club, Sir Thomas Polson 
was returned by the substantial majority of 3,000, showing 
a turnover of 9,000 votes. The figures were: 


Sir Thomas Polson (Anti-Waste) .. «e ESG4T 
The Hon. J. Astor (Co. U.).. Se ac £0587 
Anti-Waste majority fi =? 3,130 


Ordinarily, our Pall Mall politicians try and flog us into 
line by representing the Coalition as the solitary bulwark 
against Bolshevikism, and depicting the dire consequences 
of “letting in” a Liberal or Labour candidate. But Sir 
Thomas Polson is neither Liberal nor Labour, so “‘ that cock 
wouldn’t fight’? at Dover. The Daily News was almost as 
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dismayed as the Daily Telegraph, petulantly observing: 
“There were more reasons why he (Sir Thomas Polson) 
should not have been elected than why he should.” Parity 
hacks have much in common, whatever their labels. 
‘““Dover’”’ is wholesome because it represents the defeat 
of politicians. It is an eloquent condemnation of Lord 
Curzon and Mr. Bonar Law, under whose auspices a once 
great party with an historic tradition and a respectable 
creed is becoming a mere sounding-board for Welsh oppor- 
tunism. 


We have long regarded Lord Robert Cecil as the pre- 
destined leader of the Progressive Forces, whether Liberal 
or Labour. Neither of these Parties contains 
any outstanding personality, or, indeed, any- 
one who looks like a possible leader. Both 
know, like and respect Lord Robert and are loud in praise 
of the position into which he has recently drifted. The 
differences between him and them have greatly diminished, 
and they have found increasing common ground, especially 
in the international field. His passion for the League of 
Nations makes a peculiar appeal to the Manchester School 
and its various offshoots. Meanwhile, he is daily becoming 
more uncomfortable in Coalition surroundings, and lately 
informed one constituent that he would consider the 
question of crossing the floor of the House and ancther 
that the possibility of his joining a future Labour Govern- 
ment depended on its composition and a few other con- 
siderations. That Lord Robert, in present mood, would 
be more at home on the other side than where he is now is 
self-evident. He would be a valuable moral and intellectual 
reinforcement both of the Wee Frees and the Labour 
Party, neither of whom are making any substantial head- 
way just now because they lack the personality that Lord 
Robert Cecil would supply. The Manchester Guardian is 
already preparing to kill the fatted calf, and in the course 
of an enthusiastic leading article compares his position 
to that of Mr. Gladstone when the latter finally severed 
his connection with’ Conservatism. That Lord Robert 
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should shake the dust of the Coalition off his feet is but 
natural. We should welcome his action, because it makes 
for sincerity in public life. What is now needed is a con- 
solidation of Unionist forces to prevent the Coalition from 
becoming a mere “ Chequers Cabal.’’* Should this develop- 
ment take place under the auspices of Lord Salisbury, 
the situation would gain in piquancy. 


THE unconscionable delay in naming a successor to Lord 
Chelmsford as Viceroy of India boded no good. We were 

not in the least surprised when ultimately 
o — the lot fell on the Lord Chief Justice (Lord 
Reading). At the end it was almost a 
relief, as the manner in which this great office had been 
hawked about amounted to a public scandal. Moreover, 
we feared lest by persistence and insistence Mr. Montagu 
was keeping the place open in order that he might slip 
into it himself as soon as the public had forgotten his 
performance during the Dyer debate. Lord Reading 
should make a better Viceroy than Mr. Montagu would 
have made, and we note that the former’s appointment 
has encouraged the idea that the India Office will not know 
the latter much longer. At the same time, we cannot 
understand why Lord Reading, who has had no experience 
whatsoever of Administration, and has other disqualifica- 
tions, should be chosen any more than we can understand 
why he should want to go. The Lord Chief Justiceship 
of England is the greatest office that any lawyer can hope 
to hold for any length of time, and as great lawyers are 
supposed to love law, Lord Reading’s frequent migrations 
are something of a mystery. He is, of course, an old friend 
of the Prime Minister, and apparently, having failed to 
persuade Mr. Austen Chamberlain to create a vacancy 
at the Exchequer for some other old friend, Mr. Lloyd 
George came to the conclusion that Lord Reading was our 
only possible Viceroy. The position in India being what 


* “ Chequers ” is the name of the country seat placed at the Prime Minister’s 
disposal by Lord Lee of Fareham, at which a certain amount of political mischief 
is brewed most week-ends. 
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Milner Commission came as a bomb-shell to more than one of 
Lord Milner’s colleagues in the Cabinet, who were staggered 
on learning that a man of his record and mentality should 
countenance a British scuttle from Egypt without appar. 
ently considering the strategic and other important aspects, 
The Milner Commission embraced, it may be remembered, 
the Editor of the Westminster Gazette, who presumably wrote 
the Report, vociferously applauded by the Daily News, the 
Nation, the Manchester Guardian and the Daily Herald, 
It has not only made confusion worse confounded in Cairo, 
but has sensibly embittered the crisis in Calcutta. Indian 
malcontents refuse to look at Montagu “reforms” if 
Egypt is to receive national independence. It is a regret- 
table incident. Whether it has had any effect on Lord 
Milner’s retirement we cannot say. In all probability he 
was very tired and wanted a rest when this untoward 
Report was adopted, and, being tired, is retiring. It was 
hoped by those who care more for things than for persons 
that whenever Lord Milner went his admirable Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies, Colonel Amery, might become 
Secretary of State. This, however, is not to be. Because 
Mr. Winston Churchill has become uncomfortable at the 
War Office, or the War Office uncomfortable under him, he 
is to be pitchforked into the Colonial Office, which is, more- 
over, to be aggrandized for his benefit by the addition of 
Palestine, Mesopotamia and Egypt, though none of these 
places are Dominions or Colonies. According to the Daily 
Telegraph, which would be the very last to libel or lampoon 
the Coalition, there are to be two Under-Secretaries in lieu 
of the one hitherto deemed sufficient, and, needless to say, 
two salaries for two politicians instead of one for one. 
Meanwhile Colonel Amery, a man of brilliant parts and 
entirely disinterested, whose heart was in his work, is to 
be squeezed out. Astonishment is not unnaturally expressed 
that Lord Milner should have allowed the Chequers Cabal 
to play ducks and drakes in the Colonial Office. 


PROFESSIONAL politicians usually overrate the significance 
of by-elections, which are mostly trivial episodes signifying 
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little or nothing, upon which the most extravagant 
interpretations are put by the victors. But every now 
“Dover ” and then a by-election really tells us some- 

thing, as was recently the function of Dover, 
immemorially regarded as one of those citadels_ of Con- 
servatism under the thumb of the Conservative Caucus, 
even when the latter is under the thumb of Mr. Lloyd 
George. A vacancy arose through Lord Duncannon’s acces- 
sion to the family peerage. The Government had an ideal 
candidate in Major John Astor—a much better candidate 
than they deserved, because he is not a professional politician, 
but an honest man with a fine war record as a fighting 
soldier, immensely popular with all classes, and pronounced 
by everyone who served with him as “one of the best.” 
The Whips were very lucky to persuade such a man to 
champion their discredited cause, and it is common know- 
ledge that all Coalitionists regarded the result as a fore- 
gone conclusion until the poll was actually declared. There 
was a Ministerial majority of some 6,000 to play with, and, 
moreover, the wirepullers affected to despise their opponent, 
Sir Thomas Polson, who stood as an Independent Anti- 
Waster without any organization whatever. Occasionally 
the country runs away from the Caucus, as on this occasion, 
and, to the consternation of Downing Street and the uncon- 
cealable chagrin of the Press that licks Mr. Lloyd George’s 
boots, to say nothing of any time-serving noblemen who 
may be harboured in the Carlton Club, Sir Thomas Polson 
was returned by the substantial majority of 3,000, showing 
a turnover of 9,000 votes. The figures were: 


Sir Thomas Polson (Anti-Waste) .. os 48,947 
The Hon. J. Astor (Co. U.).. xa -» 10,817 
Anti-Waste majority ‘= ~« 9,130 


Ordinarily, our Pall Mall politicians try and flog us into 
line by representing the Coalition as the solitary bulwark 
against Bolshevikism, and depicting the dire consequences 
of “letting in”’ a Liberal or Labour candidate. But Sir 
Thomas Polson is neither Liberal nor Labour, so “ that cock 
wouldn’t fight’ at Dover. The Daily News was almost as 
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dismayed as the Daily Telegraph, petulantly observing; 
“There were more reasons why he (Sir Thomas Polson) 
should not have been elected than why he should.’ Party 
hacks have much in common, whatever their labels, 
“Dover’”’ is wholesome because it represents the defeat 
of politicians. It is an eloquent condemnation of Lord 
Curzon and Mr. Bonar Law, under whose auspices a once 
great party with an historic tradition and a respectable 
creed is becoming a mere sounding-board for Welsh oppor- 
tunism. 


We have long regarded Lord Robert Cecil as the pre- 
destined leader of the Progressive Forces, whether Liberal 
or Labour. Neither of these Parties contains 
any outstanding personality, or, indeed, any- 
one who looks like a possible leader. Both 
know, like and respect Lord Robert and are loud in praise 
of the position into which he has recently drifted. The 
differences between him and them have greatly diminished, 
and they have found increasing common ground, especially 
in the international field. His passion for the League of 


Lord Robert 
Cecil 


Nations makes a peculiar appeal to the Manchester School’ 


and its various offshoots. Meanwhile, he is daily becoming 
more uncomfortable in Coalition surroundings, and lately 
informed one constituent that he would consider the 
question of crossing the floor of the House and another 
that the possibility of his joining a future Labour Govern- 
ment depended on its composition and a few other con- 
siderations. That Lord Robert, in present mood, would 
be more at home on the other side than where he is now is 


self-evident. He would be a valuable moral and intellectual — 


reinforcement both of the Wee Frees and the Labour 
Party, neither of whom are making any substantial head- 
way just now because they lack the personality that Lord 
Robert Cecil would supply. The Manchester Guardian is 
already preparing to kill the fatted calf, and in the course 
of an enthusiastic leading article compares his position 
to that of Mr. Gladstone when the latter finally severed 
his connection with Conservatism. That Lord Robert 
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should shake the dust of the Coalition off his feet is but 
natural. We should welcome his action, because it makes 
for sincerity in public life. What is now needed is a con- 
solidation of Unionist forces to prevent the Coalition from 
becoming a mere ‘“‘ Chequers Cabal.’ * Should this develop- 
ment take place under the auspices of Lord Salisbury, 
the situation would gain in piquancy. 


THE unconscionable delay in naming a successor to Lord 
Chelmsford as Viceroy of India boded no good. We were 
not in the least surprised when ultimately 

Sn alty the lot fell on the Lord Chief Justice (Lord 
Reading). At the end it was almost a 
relief, as the manner in which this great office had been 
hawked about amounted to a public scandal. Moreover, 
we feared lest by persistence and insistence Mr. Montagu 
was keeping the place open in order that he might slip 
into it himself as soon as the public had forgotten his 
performance during the Dyer debate. Lord Reading 
should make a better Viceroy than Mr. Montagu would 
have made, and we note that the former’s appointment 
has encouraged the idea that the India Office will not know 
the latter much longer. At the same time, we cannot 
understand why Lord Reading, who has had no experience 
whatsoever of Administration, and has other disqualifica- 
tions, should be chosen any more than we can understand 
why. he should want to go. The Lord Chief Justiceship 
of England is the greatest office that any lawyer can hope 
to hold for any length of time, and as great lawyers are 
supposed to love law, Lord Reading’s frequent migrations 
are something of a mystery. He is, of course, an old friend 
of the Prime Minister, and apparently, having failed to 
persuade Mr. Austen Chamberlain to create a vacancy 
at the Exchequer for some other old friend, Mr. Lloyd 
George came to the conclusion that Lord Reading was our 
only possible Viceroy. The position in India being what 


* “Chequers ” is the name of the country seat placed at the Prime Minister’s 
disposal by Lord Lee of Fareham, at which a certain amount of political mischief 
is brewed most week-ends. 
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it is—thanks in no small measure to Mr. Montagu—we 
can only hope that the Lord Chief Justice may justify 
the Prime Minister’s action. Lord Reading is undeniably 
clever, persuasive, tactful and a wonderful worker, but 
we doubt his having the strength of character demanded 
by an extraordinarily difficult, not to say dangerous, 
situation. However, kissing goes by favour these days, 
There is no keen desire among the-powers-that-be to put 
the right man in the right place. 


At the end of January “the slump” is still in full swing, 
and unemployment, so far from showing any signs of 

: abatement, is on the increase. The changes 
— are mostly in the wrong direction. There 
are, however, some faint but significant signs 
that the slump will shortly have passed its zenith. While 
telephones, gas and many other necessities will cost more— 
rates and taxes are beyond all bearing—there is some 
promise of an appreciable fall in the price of food. With 
this change would naturally come a corresponding fall in 
the rates of wages, in which case we should at last break 
through the vicious circle. It would be an incalculable 
advantage to the working classes from every point of view 
if the index numbers fell sufficiently to permit this. They 
would individually be no worse off, while as a class their 
prospects would materially improve through the increase 
that might be expected in production. Whether the Trade 
Union Leaders have sufficient sense and courage to see this 
and to say so remains to be proved. With rising prices 
they were vociferous in demanding increased wages and 
had an easy task in forcing an open door. Any hesitation 
on the part of employers was met by an immediate strike, 
while in the background was the Triple Alliance, threatening 
to paralyse the country unless Mr. Smillie, Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Thomas were allowed to dictate terms. Will these 
men accept the logic of the position, acknowledging that as 
rising prices mean rising wages, so falling prices mean 
falling wages? We shall see what we shall see. It cannot 
be said that the attitude of the Labour Leaders towards the 
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unemployment problem is particularly encouraging, while 
the “wild men” are open-mouthed in denouncing any 
“cuts”? in wages, which they profess to regard as “a 
capitalist conspiracy.” We may find ourselves involved 
in another epidemic of strikes to prevent the one thing 
that would be hailed with satisfaction if the men of light 
and leading in the working classes had the root of the matter 
in them. Any reduction of wages can always be made 
odious by demagogues, but increased wages that merely 
stimulate unemployment such as we have lately witnessed 
are a veritable disaster to those who hail them. There is 
little daylight as yet on the industrial horizon. 


Our newspapers were so busy recording various Golfing Com- 
petitions that the Challenge Round of the Davis Cup, decided 
at Auckland, New Zealand, at the end of 
December, took them almost unawares. The 
Lawn Tennis world generally had expected 
the Australians to lose against such formidable players as 
the American Champions of 1919 and 1920 respectively, 
viz. Mr. W. M. Johnston and Mr. W. T. Tilden (who also 
holds our Wimbledon Championship). But Mr. Norman 
Brookes and Mr. Gerald Patterson were confidently relied 
upon to make a big bid for victory. The Doubles was 
pronounced by some experts to be “a gift’ for Australasia, 
nor was it extravagant to anticipate that either Mr. Brookes 
or Mr. Patterson would win one of the four Singles. Un- 
fortunately, these speculations proved astray. The chal- 
lengers won every match—the Doubles and all the Singles, 
though Mr. Brookes, veteran though he be, caused them 
more than one uncomfortable quarter of an hour. Mr. 
Patterson, on the other hand, could not reproduce his 1919 
form, and was easily beaten by Mr. Tilden and Mr. Johnston, 
nor did he shine in the Doubles. Thus have the Americans 
followed up their wonderful Wimbledon triumphs—where, 
it may be remembered, they swept the board—by defeating 
the Australasians for the first time on their own ground. 
Naturally, we should have preferred that the Davis Cup 
remained within the orbit of the British Empire, but no 
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lover of the game can grudge the visitors their success, 
and much of the sting is taken out of defeat by the 
fact that the winners play such a brilliant, dashing, sporting 
game and bear their honours modestly. As we saw at 
Wimbledon, Mr. Tilden is temperamentally unable to 
repress his enthusiasm for any really fine stroke made by 
an opponent. Such men do much for the game besides 
playing it with supreme skill and judgment. They set an 
admirable example. Any good game is worth playing well; 
but there is no occasion to treat it as a tragedy out of which 
no pleasure may be derived except that of winning. Young 
France as well as Young America realizes the fascination of 
Lawn Tennis—Young Japan and Young Spain are coming 
along. What of Young England? The Davis Cup will 
now be more conveniently situated for capture by these 
islands, and it is up to our young men to go and fetch it 
from New York. 


THe New Year has opened with a shock to the world of 
music extending far beyond it. Mr. Gervase Elwes was 

knocked down and killed at Boston Railway 
ee Station, in the United States, in performing 

wes Rec 

some characteristic act of courtesy. Without 
exaggeration it may be said that his life was one long 
courtesy. He was, and stood for, all that was best in 
English life. In other words, he was a great gentleman 
who could never under any circumstances be anything 
else—-he was also as perfect a Christian as it is given to 
mortal man to be. The feelings of the countless friends of 
such a man on hearing of his sudden death in the prime of 
life can only be imagined. The unique position he held 
in the world of song was less a triumph of voice and train- 
ing than of character. It was a beautifully trained and 
delightful voice, with rare sweetness and refinement, but 
it was always the man behind the voice that made Gervase 
Elwes’ singing such an exquisite treat, even to the unmusical. 
He was so modest as to be wholly unaware of his own pre- 
eminence, and could he read them would be merely mystified 
by the personal tributes*his death has called forth. 
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THE MAN WHO PREPARED VICTORY:* 
M. THEOPHILE DELCASSE 


PHYSICALLY a little man, he will fill a prominent place in 
the Hall of Fame, where we love to place the citizens who 
served their country well. His name is Théophile Delcassé. 

On June 29, 1898, M. Delcassé took possession of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which he was to occupy 
for seven years. The first thing he did was to move the 
massive table on which Charles Gravier de Vergennes had 
signed the famous Treaty of Versailles in 1783. The table 
had always stood in the middle of the room; M. Delcassé 
had it moved near a window, so that he could see clearly 
what he was doing. A squad of well sharpened pencils 
with fine points were then drawn up in formation beside 
a paper pad which much writing, traced out in a minute 
penmanship, was soon to fill. Then, in the most tranquil 
voice in the world, M. Delcassé remarked casually to his 
frst visitor, who happened to be M. Victor Bérard: 
“Now I am going to get to work. The first thing I 
am going to do is to straighten out all our differences 
with England.”’ 

The little man had to have a heart that was as solid 
as oak and an unparalleled confidence in himself to speak 


that way. Practically everywhere in the world—in Egypt, 


in Siam, in Newfoundland, in Morocco and in Persia— 
France and England were at swords’ points. They were 
fighting each other and injuring each other at every point 
on the globe’s surface. 

Ten weeks did not pass before a conflict of interests, 
sharper than any of the others, threatened to throw them 
at each other’s throats. At the famous table, now well 
lighted from the huge window near which he had placed 
it, M. Delcassé read the official dispatch announcing Captain 
Marchand’s arrival at Fashoda and his hoisting the tri- 
colour there. And he also read the comments this advent 
had stirred out of the length and breadth of England. 
It was as if England had been lashed across the face with 
a horsewhip. The Times published an editorial presenting 
the situation, of which these words are a paraphrase : 


* This article is a chapter from the writer’s forthcoming Reminiscences, 
entitled Great Men, Great Days. 
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Suppose that the French had undertaken a difficult war with an enemy ag 
formidable as the Mahdi, and suppose that, at the very moment when victory 
crowned their efforts, nine English explorers thrust themselves across the path 
of the conquering army and claimed a part of the triumph. . . . What would 
France think of such a claim ?_ If we based a claim on our nine explorers, would 
she not base her claim on the heroism of her army ? 


But M. Delcassé had the heart and the self-confidence 
which were needed. One by one he took the sharpened 
pencils in his hand and wrote the sad order recalling Captain 
Marchand, followed it by the first moves toward a rapproche- 
ment with England, and finally penned the great sentences 


of what was to be the new French foreign policy. The. 


pencils traced these notable words, which he was to speak 
from the tribune on January 20, 1899: 


Changes profound in their meaning are taking place from one end of the 
world to the other, and France must not be weakened by them. Therefore 
we must have a policy which distinguishes between our national interests in 
their relative importance; which, in the regiment of particular questions, 
never forgets our special aims ; which does not waste our strength or our forces, 
taking into consideration the fact that a country—like the human body—is 
only healthy when its heart can pump a generous supply of blood in mighty 
jets to its utmost extremities. 


_I am not writing M. Delcassé’s biography, so I shall 
not speak of all the treaties which he concluded, which 
formed the keystone of the arch on which France stood 
at the beginning of the twentieth century—a treaty with 
England, a treaty with Spain, a treaty with Italy. All 
that belongs to history, which is the final judge in the court 
of last resort. But, because one of them is unknown, 
and because the other is misunderstood, I should like to 
relate the two incidents which mark the beginning and 
the end of M. Delcassé’s seven years of office. The ignor- 
ance of democracies about the most weighty acts of history 
is a mighty and disturbing thing. The things that don’t 
matter, which could remain secret, are always divulged; 
the events which carry in their wake the destinies of the 
nation always remain secret—an astonishing way to teach 
people to govern themselves ! 


The first event took place on October 29, 1899. 
Remember that date. On that day France chose her 
course and fixed the path of her destiny, and no investigator 
- has so far pointed out its tragic importance. 

For five weeks England had been engaged in her terrible 
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expedition to the Transvaal, and she had met with bloody 
reverses. At Elandslaagte and at Glencoe her troops had 
been wiped out; they were besieged and hemmed in at 
Mafeking and at Ladysmith. The United Kingdom was 


‘pending her every effort towards South Africa, and all 


her transports dotted the near-by seas. 

And then one afternoon a dispatch weighty with 
import came to the Quai d’Orsay from M. de Noailles, the 
French Ambassador to Berlin. Our representative commu- 
nicated to his Minister of Foreign Affairs news of an 
important conference he had just had at the Wilhelm- 
strasse with von Biilow, Chancellor of the German Empire. 
Von Biilow had said to the French Ambassador : 


I consider that it would be to the interest of our two countries to come 
to an understanding, and even to conclude a treaty. Nowhere in the world 
are they opposed to each other, and they can render each other a mutual service. 
They only have to forget the historical difference, which until now has kept 
them apart from one another. The necessity for this agreement arises especially 
out of the present situation. England is going to engage in the South African 


war. Is France disposed to allow her to do it? 


The Imperial Chancellor had pointed out to M. de Noailles 
that the moment was propitious for France to unite her 
efforts to Germany’s in restraining England from new 
plans of conquest. For a century England had imposed 
her will upon Europe. Was not the hour then striking 
to put an end to this state of things ? 

The same day that M. de Noailles’ dispatch was received 
at the Quai d’Orsay, M. Delcassé hastened to the Prime 
Minister. It was about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the two Ministers immediately joined the President 
of the Republic at the Elysée. Then commenced between 
these three men that long and tragic conference which 
decided the fate of French foreign policy. Probably 
for the first time in history the question was placed 
brutally, with no two ways of understanding it, before 
France: “Shall we make an alliance with England or 
with Germany ?” 

Waldeck-Rousseau, the Prime Minister, was imbued 
to the depths of his being with Gambetta’s religion of 
patriotism. It was an absolute physical impossibility for 
him to accept such propositions as Germany made. 

“They ask us,” he exclaimed, “to sign the Treaty 


of Frankfort a second time. France cannot give up the 
Alsatians.”’ 
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M. Delcassé resented no less than did Waldeck. 
Rousseau the insolence and sacrilege in the offer that 
Germany had made to forget the historical difference, 
Every man who has heard him express himself for the 
last twenty years on this subject remembers the moving 
notes in his voice which the very idea of ratifying anew 
the dismemberment of France brings forth from his soul, 


A nation is not dishonoured (he used to say) when she is beaten, or when, 
with an enemy’s knife at her throat, she signs a disastrous treaty. But she 
is dishonoured when she ceases to protest, when she gives assent to her ruin, 
Misfortune is not defeat, but renouncement is. 


In this instance another feeling animated the souls of 
Waldeck-Rousseau and Delcassé. Both felt that a trap 
was being laid for them; they sensed it; they “ smelt 
a rat,” as the saying is, in the German proposals. Mastering 
their personal feelings, conquering their emotions, they 
planned to avoid the trap. Even more, so that history 
might have ample record of the truth of the matter, they 
wished to underline every superficial, fallacious and grossly 
deceiving sentence in the proposals Germany made to 
France to attack the great British nation when her back 
was turned. 


Probably for the first time (stated M. Delcassé) France has before her a 
German proposal which is clothed in a certain brevity and contains a certain 
amount of decision. France owes an immediate and categorical reply to 
Germany, for France is in the position of a great lady who, when someone 
speaks to her, has not the right not to reply. She can reply in any way she 
pleases, but she must reply. : 


The President of the Republic agreed with this advice 
as did Waldeck-Rousseau. The French reply was drawn 
up forthwith, written out in M. Delcassé’s own hand. It 
figures in the archives of the Quai d’Orsay. This is the 
reply : 


1. That the Minister of Foreign Affairs was slightly surprised at the overtures 
which had been made him, for the evening before the day when M. de Noailles’ 
dispatch had been received he had had the great pleasure of a long conversation 
with M. von Munster, the German Ambassador to France, and the latter did 
not say a word to him which could be construed as a warning of such important 
overtures. 

2. That, since France had asked for nothing, she should not take the initia- 
tive in laying down the conditions of which M. von Biilow had spoken ; that 
she was waiting until Germany should formulate the proposals she intended 
to make, and that these proposals would receive a most careful examination 
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on the part of the French Government, with the single reservation that, in 
any case, they should not be of such a nature as to disturb the Franco-Russian 
alliance. 


This amounted to saying to Germany: ‘ You want 
a treaty. You desire a rapprochement. How do you 
understand this treaty? What are you ready to do to 
obtain this rapprochement ?” 

M. Delcassé’s dispatch went off to Berlin on October 30, 
1899. On October 3lst it was communicated officially to 
von Biilow by M. de Noailles. So far there has been no 
reply to it. 

Von Biilow, who pretended he was greatly pleased 
when he knew the contents of M. Delcassé’s dispatch, 
must have been very much vexed by it. Without doubt 
he had counted on France’s enumerating the terms of a 
possible German Treaty, instead of Germany’s suggesting 
them. That would have permitted Germany to inform 
England, Italy and Spain immediately of those parts of the 
French proposals at which those nations could take offence. 
That would have permitted von Biilow to repeat Bismarck’s 
coup in the time of Napoleon III, and to render the French 
Republic an object of suspicion to every other European 
Power. 

But the same traps don’t always catch the same 
victims. Fortunately for France, Emile Ollivier was not 
in power in October 1899. 


The second date is June 8, 1905, the day of Delcassé’s 
fall. 

I was on the train coming back from Toulon, where 
I had gone to welcome Charcot home after his return from 
his marvellous expedition to the South Pole, when I read 
the Paris newspapers announcing the dismissal of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. I read them and experienced 
a little of that almost bitter delight one always feels when 
he touches the depths of weakness that are in the human 
soul. There was not a man to take up Delcassé’s defence ! 
There was not a man who had even a word of justice for 
him! The men who had burned incense before his shrine 
most ardently in the days of his power, who were the most 
insistent in asking favours of him, were the first to toll 
M. Delcassé’s political death-knell. There was even one 
patriotic newspaper to state that if Germany disliked him 
it was ‘‘ because of the weakened attitude this Minister 
of Foreign Affairs inflicted on his country.” Wilhelm II 
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himself might have said: “I shall not allow France to 
become a second Portugal!” 

As soon as I left the railway station I went straight 
to the office of the Matin, and I wrote the one article of 
my journalistic career that I like to think about, because: 
it spoke against an injustice everyone was doing. There 
is no more keen delight for a writer than to fight the good 
fight alone. 


M. Delcassé (I said) has rendered his country great services, for which 
perhaps we shall be grateful later on, when someone does not want his job 
or his scalp. He has signed treaties which, considered from any standpoint, 
have changed the political orientation of Europe. In every instance he has 
represented France with dignity. It is not his fault that a war has broken 
out at the other end of the world, the result of which no one could foresee. It 
is not Kuropatkin who has been conquered at Mukden....M. Delcassé 
has suffered a misfortune, that of annoying and angering the German foreign 
policy. It is perfectly conceivable that certain people will reproach him for 
this, for there are citizens of our country who go so far as to say that they 
would rather be Germans than Frenchmen ! 


The evening after this article appeared I found M. 
Delcassé’s card on my desk with “ Thanks” written on it. 

Some days afterwards I went to call on him in his 
apartment on the Boulevard de Clichy. This was probably 
the second or third time in my life that I had met him, 
I found him very self-possessed, almost reserved. Not a 
bitter word came from his lips when I alluded to his present 
disgrace. He only seemed to show emotion when I spoke 
of his policy, which threatened to share in his downfall. 
Then he grew vehement and, at a stretch, he described that 
policy for me. When this little man spoke of his country 
his voice seemed to come from his soul, his eyes flashed 
behind his spectacles. He did not make any gestures 
beyond sometimes raising his index finger towards his 
face. When he pronounced the word “ France” his heart 
stood on his lips. I still hear him say to me: 


They thought that when they got rid of me they would arrange everything 
to suit themselves. They liquidated me, the same way a situation on the 
Stock Exchange that is bad for the money market is liquidated. They will 
find out by and by that they have been fooled, and that the operation in which 
they are engaged is one that will have consequences especially nefarious for 
France. 

They misunderstand the German policy in a strange manner when they think 
it will be contented when they have satisfied it on one instance. Germany is not 
a country that can be appeased by concessions. Stretch out your little finger to 
her and she grabs your hand, then your arm, then your shoulder—and soon your 
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entire body passes into her grip. It does not do to satisfy Germany’s pride—she 
js not that sort of country. Germany is a country actuated by principles of 
power and self-interest. The question that is brought up at this time is not a 
question of certain persons or a question of commercial affairs. It is a greater 
question than that, a question of France’s entire foreign policy and of the very 
future of France. It is a question of making up our minds whether or not 
we shall break off the national friendships which we have acquired, in order 
to become the allies of Germany. That is what they want. That, in brutal 
frankness, is the point of what they are saying to us, a point all their diplomatic 
artifices conceal badly. Now, I would never have consented to that. A French 
alliance with Germany means the ratification by France of her dismemberment 
and of the loss of her provinces. 


I asked him if he was sure that he had not committed 
some mistake in diplomatic usage, or in having shown 
himself rude or aggressive. I mentioned to M. Delcassé 
the thousand and one rumours which everyone was 
repeating, and which, little by little, were becoming crys- 
tallized into facts. The gossip was that he had refused 
the Kaiser’s invitation to stop at Berlin on his way to 
St. Petersburg; that he had inspired a vigorous article 
by Sansbeeuf in the Matin, attacking Prince Henry of 
Prussia; that he had been arrogant toward the official 
representatives of the German Empire; that he had left 
Germany in ignorance of the Franco-British treaty of 1904. 


That is all false (came M. Delcassé’s vehement denial). I never had a chance 
to refuse the Kaiser’s invitation, for I never received an invitation from him. 
Furthermore, I did not pass through Berlin on my way to St. Petersburg, for 
I travelled there by sea. I did not inspire Sansbceuf’s article—you know that 
as well as I do—and if you had shown it to me before you published it, I would 
have begged you not to let it appear. I never failed to be respectful toward 
the German representatives, and the chief of these representatives, Prince 
Radolin, said in public a few months ago, “‘ My mission is to bring about a 
rapprochement with France, and I am reproached for not doing it fast enough. 
But I don’t know what to do, for every time I see M. Delcassé he shows himself 
even more agreeable than I am.”’ I did not conceal the Franco-British treaty 
from Germany. In fact, I concealed it so little that I told Prince Radolin 
about it on March 24, 1904, before it was signed, and the conversation 
I then had with the German Ambassador has been set down in writing. All 
the representatives of France in foreign countries have been informe’ of it by 
&@ document which is in the official archives. No, no, it is all false. The truth 
of the matter is that they are afraid. The truth of the matter is that they 
decided to sacrifice me months ago. 


He paused a moment and continued : 


The very evening of my downfall, at the end of the reception I gave in 
honour of the King of Spain, I accompanied the sovereign to his carriage. 
He shook hands with me and mentioned several times how much he had 
enjoyed the reception and the satisfaction it would give him to receive me in 
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Spain. I bowed and thanked him, but I was not unaware at that moment 
that I would cease to be the French Minister of Foreign Affairs within twenty. 
four hours, for everything had been arranged, and the minds of my colleagues 
in the Cabinet were firm on this point. Though I did not hesitate to attend 
the Cabinet meeting called for the following day at the Elysée, I knew what 
was going to happen. I knew that I had been condemned before having been 
heard, and that the meeting would be simply the formality of my execution, 
I knew that they had done everything to facilitate the operations on which 
they were about to embark. Moreover, when I attended the council it was 
not to defend myself personally, for I don’t matter at all. I wanted to 
go and defend my policy and, especially, I thought it was my patriotic 
duty to utter a cry of warning and to tell the men who were guiding the course 
of the Government of France of the dangers to which they were exposing 
themselves, 


To-day we know the history of that long dramatic 
meeting of the Cabinet. In 1905 I published a faithful 
account of it. Only two men took part in the discussion 
—Rouvier and Delcassé. The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
defended himself vehemently against the charge of having 
incurred any reproach in the past; he did full justice 
to all the complaints that were raised against him con- 
cerning the Franco-British treaty. A written document 
established the fact that M. Delcassé had informed the 
German Ambassador to Paris of this treaty. And as for 
the charge that he had not treated Germany on the same 
basis as England and Spain and Italy in certain matters, 
did not the previous declarations of Germany herself 
authorize this, since she had signified categorically, time 
after time, that she took no interest in Mediterranean 
affairs? Were they unaware that, when Germany was 
asked to intervene in the affairs of Crete in concert with 
Russia, France and Italy, she had energetically refused, 
alleging that her interests did not lie in the direction of 
the Mediterranean ? 

Then, getting down to the heart of the matter, M. 
Delcassé exposed his plan of action. He declared that 
France could not go to the International Conference with- 
out diminishing her prestige and without taking the chance 
of submitting treaties she had signed to discussion by a 
third Power, treaties which had received the delighted 
ratification of her governing body. He explained that it 
was fitting to decline in all courtesy, but firmly, the oppor- 
tunity offered France of going to the International Confer- 
ence. He cited written documents to prove that England, 
Spain, Italy, Russia and the United States were also 
ready to refuse. That is to say, he showed that France 
had all Europe, and America as well, behind her in her 
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refusal. Finally, he stated that little attention need be 
paid to the attitude of the Sultan of Morocco, and that it 
was merely necessary to call to his attention the fact that 
France, on account of her situation as a Power whose 
colonies lay near his country, was able to show herself 
a@ more sincere and more disinterested friend to him than 
the Power which could inspire him with the greatest fear 
and annoyance. M. Delcassé pointed out that all the effort 
of France should be directed to persuading Russia to make 
peace, so that she might have a free hand in Europe, and 
he explained his reasons for believing that France was 
about to have the very great honour of presiding over the 
completion of this peace, which all the world desired so 
heartily. Finally, he revealed to the council the support 
which a certain nation was ready to give us under certain 
circumstances. This was not aggressive or offensive sup- 
port; it was the purely defensive support of England 
—and no one could doubt the value of her agreement, for 
it was an agreement she had entered into of her own free 
will. England was prepared to support France to the 
very end, whatever should happen, and, if France should 
be the object of an unforeseen, improbable attack, England 
was ready to fight on her side.* 

Little by little, as he spoke, M. Delcassé had warmed 
up to his subject, and, no matter how much the rest of 
the Cabinet Ministers had made up their minds beforehand, 
they could not prevent themselves from showing emotion 
at his words. The speaker cited a few events of the past, 
for around that table, where such an important page in 
the history of France was being written, sat men who had 
known Gambetta, who had worked under him. And to 
them M. Delcassé spoke, them he addressed with his 
recollections of the past, when he said : 


What you have decided in this hour is not the fate of a man; it is the fate 
of-a policy. It is a question of knowing whether France, thirty years after 
1870, is yet her own mistress and can foliow the policy which suits her, or 
whether she is reduced to being a dependent and subject State. It is a question 
of knowing whether France, whose possessions lie near Morocco, who has behind 
her the assent of England, Spain, Italy, and the other neighbouring countries, 
can exercise her peaceful and civilizing influences over this troubled country ; 


* As a matter of fact, England informed the French Government verbally 
that, in case France should be attacked, she was ready to mobilize her fleet, 
seize the Kiel Canal and land 100,000 men in Schleswig-Holstein. The French 
Government was further advised that, if it wished, this offer would be made 
in writing. 
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or whether France must bow before Germany’s interference and commands, 
when Germany’s nearest territory is several thousand miles away from Morocco, 
and when, until fifteen years ago, not a single German subject had crossed the 
Moroccan frontier. If you give way to Germany to-day you will be forced 
to give way to her to-morrew; you will be forced to give way to her always, 
and you don’t know whether you will always have, as you have to-day, the 
almost unanimous support of the entire world.’ 


M. Delcassé had finished speaking. Then came the 
reply to his words, which opened with this unusual charge; 


You have been too successful in the policy you have pursued against Germany, 
You have detached Spain from her, you have stirred up England against her, 
and [the following phrase was pronounced as it is written ; the men who heard 
it will never forget it] a Franco-British alliance would mean war and defeat. 
My hand would dry up rather than sign such an alliance. 


And then came this brutal accusation: ‘‘ You have 
debauched. Italy.” 

At this point M. Delcassé interrupted the Prime 
Minister—the only time he broke in on the vehement 
speech against him. 

‘Pardon me,” he said, ‘‘ I was charged with the foreign 
policy of France; I was not charged with protecting 
Germany’s foreign relations!” The rest of Rouvier’s 
speech was heard in profound silence. It followed the 
well-known theme—France could go to the Conference 
without losing prestige; it was only necessary to obtain 
certain guarantees in advance. Germany had been stirred 
up and disquieted uselessly ; it was necessary to talk over 
and explain matters to her; nothing would be easier than 
to dissipate the things she misunderstood. It was not 
necessary to take a long time to convince the Cabinet, 
for the Ministers’ minds were already made up, and their 
decision was unchangeable. Delcassé rose and bade fare- 
well to the President of the Republic. He shook hands 
with most of his colleagues, one of whom said to him: 
** Perhaps the future will prove that you were right.” 

Then M. Delcassé left the room. 


Fifteen years have passed since then, and M. Delcassé’s 
words still ring in my ears. Fifteen years have passed 
since then, and I still see the little man in front of me, 
seated on the edge of a huge arm-chair, his gaze intent as 
he talked. I never understood so well the words of Carlyle: 
“There are moments which are as great as a century.” 
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France had just lived through one of those moments. She 
had passed through a bit of her destiny. I see before me 
Rouvier’s massive, disquieting silhouette. M. Delcassé had 
not mentioned his name once, but it was clear whom he 
meant when he said: ‘“‘ They thought that they would 
arrange everything—they liquidated me, the same way a 
situation on the Stock Exchange that is bad for the money 
market is liquidated—they had done everything to facili- 
tate the operation in which they were engaged.” I could 
hear the Prime Minister strike his chest with his fist and 
ery to the others of the Cabinet the same things he had 
said to me: “It is ridiculous to be on bad terms with 
Germany, and furthermore it is dangerous. ... Do you 
know what our present situation is? Germany and France 
are like two men who live in the same house and who don’t 
speak, who look the other way when they meet on the 
staircase. Inevitably they must come to blows. When 
people have got to live together it is much better for them 
to understand each other; and what things Germany and 
France could accomplish if they understood each other!” 

Above all I felt in the drama which had just been 
played that France had not been free to choose her rdle, 
and that Germany was already bearing down on us. The 
Beast had his claws poised over our flesh, and his breath 
was in our nostrils. Suddenly figures surged up from the 
night, like those strange phantoms one sees coming over 
the sun on the day of a thunderstorm. One of them was 
that Prince Henckel of Donnersmark, who was pouring 
out the profusion of his prose in our newspapers while he 
was pouring forth the profusion of his person in our restau- 
rants. Another was that banker Bleichroeder, whose 
comings and goings between Berlin and Paris had 
never been so frequent. Others were all those strange 
emissaries who ventured into ‘the editorial rooms of the 
Paris newspapers, bearing guarantees of German good 
faith, of German good intentions. Such a formidable 
weight never pressed down the soul of our nation. 

To-day, if I bring up the shame and sadness of these 
past things I am not doing it merely to establish. certain 
unknown details, but with the purpose of drawing a 
conclusion from them. 

In 1905 was the first general mobilization of all those 
scattered, sinister, mysterious forces by whose agency the 
soul of a nation may be disturbed, because they prevent 
the nation from seeing clearly into itself. Simultaneously 
all these forces were acting at every point of the national 
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organism. There was disturbance in the financial world 
_ by the action of that German group which held the Bourse 
in the hollow of its hands. Rouvier was telephoning 
madly to M. Delcassé: ‘“‘ Look, look, the market is falling.” 
The political world was stirred up by the two most powerful 
agents that act on the human heart, vanity and ambition. 
‘You who will form the next Government of France,” 
the German, Rosen, was saying to the French opposition ; 
“You who will be the next President,’ Prince Radolin 
was saying to Jean Dupuy. They stirred up the legislative 
bodies, on which an impression can always be made easily, 
by saying to the party opposed to Delcassé that their 
patriotic duty demanded that they should shout loudly 
in the corridors, and by saying to Delcassé’s own party 
that their patriotic duty demanded that they should be 
silent during the session. They stirred up the bystanders, 
the disinterested spectators, by making them believe that 
in four days’ time the troops of the Kaiser would enter 
Nancy. 

All this formed part of a plan arranged in advance, 
which had to succeed. France must be terrorized, since 
Germany had not been able to lead her astray by any 
other means, in order to bring her to this alliance, which 
was always the brutal dream of the German Colossus, 
Especially was it necessary to frighten and intimidate 
France, so that she would not have time to collect her 
thoughts and get herself under control. To-day, all that 
is ancient history; all that has been buried under the 
war and the victory. But let us guard against that 
same thing’s happening to-morrow. 

The judgment we can pass on M. Delcassé amounts 
to little. History will cast the final ballot; she will say 
whether it was a great or a little man who created around 
France that defence of alliances and friendships so solid 
that, when the thunderbolt of aggression was hurled at 
her in 1914, France could clothe herself in these alliances 
as a shield. History will say whether the man served his 
country well or badly who gave France the Empire of 
Morocco. History will say whether the man was right or 
wrong who in 1915 besought France not to spread her 
forces across Europe, but to concentrate them on the 
Western Front, where the war would be won. History 
will say whether or not the man did not lay the road to 
victory who, on the eve of the Battle of the Marne, welded 
all the Allies into a block of granite by the Treaty of 
London. 
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The great point for France and for all nations is that 
in matters of foreign policy, as well as in everything else, 
a nation’s decision should be given independently, and 
not falsified by needs not her own. Foreign intimidation 
should never influence the national soul and the national 
conscience. 

‘““May the end be attained,” Delcassé wrote me one 
day, “that the independence of our foreign policy be 
preserved.” 

Victorious France and the rest of victorious civilization 
must attain this end at any price. There is no victory 
if a nation remains enslaved, no matter who is her 
master. — 


ST&PHANE LAUZANNE 
(Editor-in-Chief of the Matin). 


THE BATTLESHIP AND THE SUBMARINE 


Wak is an endeavour to impose such pressure on an enemy 
as to force him to submit to your will. 

As the sea is primarily a great highway of trade and 
communication, this pressure in naval war assumes two 
great offensive forms: (a) to sweep the enemy’s trade off 
the sea, (b) to carry an army across the sea and bring him 
face to face with the bayonet—a form of pressure more 
drastic than the destruction of maritime trade. 

These two principal forms of naval war have two 
defensive aspects, viz. (c) the protection of maritime trade, 
(d) the prevention of invasion; but these two issues—mari- 
time trade and invasion—cover practically the whole gamut 
of naval war. The quickest and most economical road to 


the achievement of these aims is the destruction of the 


enemy’s naval forces. 

This is a dry and arid presentation of the subject, com- 
pared with Sir Percy Scott’s amusing harlequinade, but 
in discussing the vessels and instruments of war, it is essential 
to bear constantly in mind these four principal forms of 
naval war, viz. the attack and protection of trade, invasion 
and counter-invasion. 

A large number of vessels of different types perform 
a variety of functions in naval war, and it is not always 
easy to describe off-hand the use of any particular type, 
for uses are relative, and the use of the mine-sweeper, for 
instance, is almost indissolubly associated with the use 
of the mine-layer and mine and of the vessels which they 
seek to destroy. The destroyer, again, has a variety of 
uses; it is sometimes a cruiser, sometimes a submarine 
hunter, and again, in battle, it is the opponent of the battle- 
ship. Again, the use of any particular vessel may depend 
on some particular aspect of war. Thus, the use of a monitor 
is closely related to the “use” of bombardment. If 
bombardments are useless, then monitors built for the 
purpose will be useless. 

In the case of the battleship, however, one is saved a 
variety of considerations, for its name connotes its use. 
It is a ship for use in battle, or in older parlance a ship- 
of-the-line, i.e. a ship able to lie in the line of battle. The 
question at issue then is not “‘ What is the use of a battle- 
ship ?”’? but “‘ What is the use of a battle ?”’—in other 
words, “Is the battle an inherent and permanent aspect 
of naval war?” 
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It may seem somewhat absurd to ask ‘‘ What is a 
battle ?’ but the answer involves the relationship of the 
battle to naval strategy and war. A battle is really the 
embodiment of two of the most important elements of 
war—concentration and economy of time and energy. 

If we imagine some maritime area unoccupied by any 
armed naval force, then a gunboat or torpedo-boat appearing 
there will be able to exercise a sufficient degree of control. 
But if an enemy wishes to dispute the control of the area, 
he will send two torpedo-boats, whereupon we should be 
compelled to send two destroyers. He thereupon dispatches 
a light cruiser, and to use the terms of poker, we “ raise ”’ 
him by sending two. He meets our challenge by the 
dispatch of a squadron, whereupon we send a battle-cruiser, 
and so on through ascending degrees of power and number, 
till each is confronted with a concentration of naval force. 
In endeavouring to outdo the other, each navy passes 
through ascending scales of number, size and gun-power, 
till it produces a type in which technical considerations 
ultimately supervene and mark the limit of size for the 
time being. This is the ship-of-the-line, able to lie in the 
line of battle. 

It is never more than a compromise of conflicting 
demands, but its type represents the highest synthesis of 


- battle power for the time. 


If a belligerent considers his forces equal to it, he will 
throw down the gauge of battle, and will take up his 
position in some area whose domination is of first-rate 
importance to his opponent, and by so doing, challenge 
him to battle, which is the quickest and most economical 
method of achieving control. If his opponent dare not 
risk a battle, he admits his inferiority and suffers immediate 
sacrifices—in Germany’s case, the immediate loss of all her 
maritime trade and the power to interrupt our communica- 
tions with France. He must wait then—as the Germans 
waited—for a favourable opportunity for battle, and mean- 


while adopt a line of action—such as attack on commerce— 


in which a battle is not required. 

This is the guerre de course. It is not new; in fact 
it is quite old. It was adopted by the French in their old 
wars when they were not prepared to risk a battle, and the 
policy of the guerre de course as opposed to that of the battle 
has long been a matter of dispute, but the general consensus 
of opinion stamps it as the policy of the weaker combatant. 
Invasion or counter-invasion usually involves operations 
in a definitely specified area where concentration is inevitable 
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and a battle must be faced. The French, therefore, were 
usually unable to invade us or to prevent us invading 
territories abroad, but they always carried on a raiding 
warfare against our trade. 

Trade is dispersed over a comparatively wide area, and 
the guerre de course lends itself to dispersion and evasion, 
The answer to this form of warfare in the old days was to 
force on the enemy a certain degree of concentration by 
means of convoys and to blockade his harbours. The 
trade was organized in convoys, protected by an escort, 
which might, in the case of an important convoy, include 
ships-of-the-line, and the enemy’s harbours were subjected 
to a close blockade. The exigencies of submarine warfare 
led to the introduction of a similar system, which met 
with similar success; for the losses by submarine, which 
amounted in April 1917, under a system of independent 
sailings, to 355 vessels or 835,000 tons per month, were 
reduced under a convoy system to 106 vessels or 260,000 
tons per month in April 1918. 

This digression may seem irrelevant to the point at 
issue, but it emphasizes the fact that submarine warfare is 
merely a modern version of the guerre de course, and the 
convoy system adopted to meet the cruiser in the eighteenth 
century fully justified itself when introduced in the face 
of opposition in the twentieth. 

Convoy was, however, only one of the remedies of the 
eighteenth century. The other remedy was the close 
blockade, of which the classic instance is the blockade of 
Brest. But in the twentieth century, the combination of 
the big ship, the mine, and the submarine has ruled out 
a close blockade of the old type.* It has, however, assumed 
a new aspect. It is the submarine that tries to get out; 
it is the minefield which tries to keep it in. Unfortunately, 
at the beginning of the war, though we had a squadron 
of .mine-laying vessels, our mines were inefficient, and the 
value and power of the mine had not been adequately 
recognized. It was not till the end of 1917 that a good 
type of mine was available in sufficient quantities, and its 
effect was quickly evident.f The Flanders flotilla suffered 
terribly. It became known as the “‘ drowning ”’ flotilla, and 
the life of a Flanders submarine was about five trips. 

* This was the theme of the writer’s essay on ‘The Blockade in Naval 
Strategy,” in Royal United Service Institution Journal, 1903, which was re- 
produced in La Revue Maritime, Marine Rundschau, and La Rivista Maritima. 

tT In 1917 a submarine passed over Dover almost every night and only three 


or so were sunk; in the eight months of 1918, under Sir Roger Keyes, the 
passages were greatly reduced and some thirteen were sunk. 
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Why, then, did we not mine up the Bight and the Cattegat 
in the same way ? Dover was a particularly difficult area 
to mine, from a technical point of view, on account of its 
sweeping tides; the Bight did not offer the same tidal 
difficulties, and the Cattegat, in its northern reaches by 
Laeso Island, was only some 30 miles wide, with very little 
tide. But close to the Bight and the Cattegat was the 
German High Sea Fleet, which enabled its mine-sweepers 
to work and sweep and escort its submarines out. 

As more and more mines were laid, more and more 
mine-sweepers were required, and, as Scheer tells us in his 
book,* the routes to be kept clear became longer and longer ; 
and it became the most important task of the High Sea 
Fleet to cover the comings and goings of the U boats. Had 
the High Sea Fleet been crushingly defeated, the U-boat 
campaign would have received an almost irreparable blow. 
So long as the High Sea Fleet was “in being,” it assured 
safe entry and exit to the submarines. For when we laid 
mines, their mine-sweepers swept them up. To prevent 
this, our light cruisers and destroyers would have had to 
maintain a continuous patrol close to them, which was 
not possible, with battle-cruisers and a squadron of battle- 
ships in the vicinity ready to make a sudden sortie and 
swoop down on them.t 

It may be said, then, that the German battleship became 
merely the guardian of the submarine on its way out, and 
this may appear a degradation of its functions. But this 
is only what happens in every blockade. The main force 
which could do enormous damage in a very short space of 
time is immobilized by the presence of a greater force, and is 
forced to adopt another line of attack—the guerre de course, 
in this case with the submarine, which for three long years 
tried to do slowly and painfully what half a dozen of our 
cruisers did in less than a month—namely, sweep the enemy’s 
trade off the sea. 

That the submarine was a very real menace,{ and that 
it would have achieved its aim, had we not evolved an 


* Germany's High Sea Fleet, pp. 290, 291. 

+ See Tirpitz Memoirs, p. 456, on Beatty entering the Bight on August 28, 
1914, when the High Sea Fleet was not ready for him. ‘‘ The English will 
enclose us in a great circle of mines. Our fleet will be bottled up. It is 
dreadful for me.” 

t Not quite so bad, however, as Sir Percy Scott makes out. He states 
(Evening Standard, December 15, 1920) that German submarines sank in 
June, July, August and September 1918, 521,000, 550,000, 420,000, and 440,000 
tons. These are evidently figures for 1917. The figures for 1918 are 252,600, 
259,900, 278,870, 186,600 tons. 
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energetic reply, no one denies, but it still remains ap 
instrument of the, guerre de course. 

But the German High Sea Fleet had another aspect, 
The potency of a “ fleet in being ”’ has long been recognized 
by those who study naval history and strategy—not a 
fleet immured in a fortress, but a fleet ready and prepared 
to issue out and act, if it can get the opportunity. The 
menace of the German High Sea Fleet forced us to keep 
our Grand Fleet concentrated, and destroyers and other 
craft, which would have been invaluable for convoy work 
and for attacking the submarine, could not be detached 
from the Grand Fleet, for the latter had to be ready at 
any moment to fight its watchful antagonist. 

It is absurd to regard the High Sea Fleet as a mere 
cipher, rendered helpless by submarines and aircraft. It 
was a very great menace. Had it been free to come out, 
our communications with the Continent and overseas must 
have collapsed at once. Submarines could have offered 
little opposition to it, for submarines were never a real 
danger to a fleet screened by destroyers.* 

The mass of criticism which is now being directed against 
the battleship bears some analogy to the attack on it in 
the eighties. The battleship was then a target of attack 
in France from those who saw in the torpedo-boat the 
harbinger of its end. The command of the sea was to 
devolve on the torpedo-boat, and la poussiére navale—the 
dust of the navy—would drive these great mastodons off 
the sea. But it didn’t, though the discussion illustrates 
the popular feeling against the cost of the capital ship, 
and the tendency to challenge its reputed ascendancy as 
the champion of sea power. 

There can be no doubt that aircraft and the submarine 
are important factors in naval war; but the surface ship 
remains the principal vehicle of their supplies, and the most 
perfect type of surface ship still remains the principal 
instrument of naval war. 

Submarines and aircraft have serious limitations. 

The submarine cruiser built and sent out by the Germans 
in the latter part of the war carried two 5°9-inch guns and 
was able to remain at sea for considerably over three months, 
with a speed on the surface of 16, and of 9 knots submerged. 


* No modern battleship was sunk by a submarine during the war. The 
plan of the Jutland sortie was to draw out the British fleet so as to give sub- 
marines stationed off the Orkneys, Invergordon and the Forth an opportunity 
of attack. They did very little beyond firing shots at the Marlborough and 
Warepite on their voyage home. The shots missed. 
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But out in the ocean a 16-knot cruiser may cruise a 
long time without sighting anything; say, however, that 
it sights a convoy. Is it going to attack it with gun or 
torpedo ? If with the gun, as Admiral Sydney Hall suggests, 
it becomes no more than a slow surface cruiser; a couple 
of cruisers carrying four 6-inch guns can drive it off, for, 
if it emerges to fire at a ship or to board a ship, it is only 
a surface cruiser (and a very vulnerable one), and exposes 
itself to the attack of a surface cruiser; if with torpedo, 
it can do no more than the ordinary submarine. The 
Germans sent at least three cruiser submarines to the 
American coast for the express purpose of sinking laden 
transports, but they never got one, and in fact only one 
laden transport (the T'uscania, off the North of Ireland in 
1918) was sunk at all. 

Admiral Sir Percy Scott attributes this to “dud” 
commanders; but a statement of this sort shows that he 
knows little of the exploits of men like Arnauld de la Periére, 
Steinbrinck and scores of others, and that he is merely 
taking refuge in absurdities. Again, it was the ruthless 
use of the submarine which brought America into the 
war, and this nasty little obstacle of neutral opinion still 
confronts everyone who uses the submarine or aircraft 
against merchant ships. 

The use of the gun instead of the torpedo does not solve 
it, for International Law demands a procedure of visit and 
search. The ship is to be stopped and properly examined 
or taken into harbour for examination. But this stoppage 
is surface work and takes at least an hour, during which 
time the submarine is exposed to attack. 

Admiral Sydney Hall seems to imagine that it will be 
a great consolation to a neutral to be sunk by a gun instead 
of by a torpedo; but what the neutral ship or passenger 
objects to is being sunk at all. He wants to be examined 
or taken into a harbour for examination and adjudication. 
And, as a matter of fact, about one quarter of the attacks 
on merchant ships in 1917 and 1918 were by gun fire, and 
it proved a very much less efficient method than the torpedo.* 

The fact is, that submergence is merely a type of evasion, 
and evasion is a stratagem, not a weapon. When it comes 
to fighting, you must fight either on the surface with a 
gun or below the surface with a torpedo. But the latter 
form of attack had no success against a fleet and was being 
gradually mastered. 


* About 25 percent. of submarine attacks by gun fire resulted in loss, 
whereas torpedo attacks gave something like 50 per cent. 
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The principal limitations of the submarine are low 
speed when submerged and vulnerability when on the 
surface. It will no doubt develop, but there is equally 
little doubt that when the war ended, its antidotes, thy 
mine, the aeroplane’s bomb,* the depth charge, and the 
hydrophone had got it well in hand, 

Then great things are expected of the torpedo-plane, 
but do not let us ignore the fact that an aeroplane at the 
end of the war could not even fly to Wilhelmshaven and 
back. It had to be carried half the way, which means 
surface craft, and very large surface craft too. Then some 
people seem to think that it is going to fire torpedoes 
from 1,000 feet in the air. As a matter of fact it has to 
come down to about thirty feet to do so. It would not be 
necessary then to build a roof over the harbour; it would 
only be necessary to reintroduce torpedo nets. At present 
the radius of action of an aeroplane with torpedoes is not 
very great, and if it wants to go any distance, it has to be 
carried by a ship. 

Aircraft at the-end of the war were just beginning to 
be really useful against submarines. No German aeroplane 
ever got within 200 miles of Scapa, and the great expecta- 
tions based on the Zeppelin vanished into thin air. 

Pictures are drawn of what the Germans might have done 
with 300 submarines in 1914. 

- Had the Germans had 300 hypothetical submarines 
at the beginning of the war, we should have had 300,000 
hypothetical mines of a hypothetically superlative efficiency, 
and in the absence of a High Sea Fleet we should have had 
their submarines all mined in within a month. 

The fact is that the value of all weapons is relative. 
No single type of vessel is all-sufficient. The battleship 
is assailed by the mine, and it answers with the mine-sweeper 
and paravane. It is assailed by the submarine and replies 
with the mine, the air bomb, the destroyer and depth 
charge. Light cruisers attack ‘trade, and. are attacked by 
cruisers or battle-cruisers, and the advent of any new 
weapon is quickly followed by the development of an 
antidote.- Gas was a new weapon in land warfare, and 
met at first with great success, and so were tanks, but gas 
and tanks have got their limitations and their antidotes, 
and have not rendered other arms obsolete. 

Professor T. B. Abell has asked certain pertinent questions 
which embody the main aspects of the case: 


* Somewhere about eight submarines were sunk by aircraft, chiefly in the 
Hoofden in 1918 and the end of 1917. 
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1, Can a fleet of submarines prevent the issue from its base of a surface 
fleet well screened by destroyers ? 

Answer: No. Neither the Grand Fleet nor the High Sea Fleet was ever 
prevented from entering or leaving harbour when screened by destroyers. 
It is, of course, absurd to imagine the Grand Fleet as immured in Scapa. Its 
ships were constantly at sea, and in the latter part of the war the Scandinavian 
convoys were always covered by one of its squadrons. 

2. Can submarines, once an enemy surface fleet is at large on the ocean, 
prevent commerce destruction by that fleet ? 

Answer: No. They are too slow to find or follow it,* and if they found it, 
can do little against cruisers with any speed, except by a lucky chance. It 
has been suggested that the trade in the China seas was protected by three 
old C class submarines at Hong Kong. The contention is, of course, absurd. 
Von Spee’s letters state that the presence of the Australia and of the Japanese 
fleet were the factors which forced him to leave China and Australian waters. 
As the latter included 13 battleships, 1 battle-cruiser, and 13 large cruisers, 
the reason seems fairly adequate. 

3. Can submarines prevent a surface fleet at large from seizing an enemy 
or neutral base from which it can carry out destruction of commerce ? 

Answer: Submarines, in conjunction with aircraft in sufficient numbers 
and working from a base less than 300 miles away and already in occupation 
of the harbour, could probably prevent its immediate seizure, but it will 


depend largely on circumstances, 


4, Did the German High Sea Fleet keep to its base for fear of our submarines 
and mines, or for fear of our Grand Fleet ? 

Answer: It kept to its base in pursuance of what Tirpitz thought the mis- 
taken policy of *‘ the fleet in being.”? It was not prepared to meet the Grand 
Fleet. It was never prevented from coming out by fear of submarines or 
mines, though the latter, towards the end of the war, were a constant source 
of danger and annoyance. 


The capital ship merely represents the highest synthesis 
of power in naval warfare, and if the surface capital ship is 
to become a thing of the past, then the craft or combination 
of craft replacing it must be able to perform their functions 
of surface war craft. 

These functions have already been defined. Now, surface 
craft can attack trade much more rapidly and effectively 
than aircraft or submarines, and do not challenge neutral 
opinion in doing so. Qur cruisers stopped all German 
maritime commerce in less than a fortnight. It took 
submarines four years, and then they didn’t do it. So far 
as the defence of trade is concerned, submarines and aircraft 
cannot in their present stage effectually protect a convoy, 
and though the latter are a most powerful auxiliary 
in reconnaissance work, they require a carrier to go any 
considerable distance. ‘So far as defence against invasion 
is concerned, there can be little doubt that a strong combina- 
tion of submarines, mines and modern aircraft, working 


* Cradock had to discard the Canopus when looking for Von Spee on account 
of her slow speed. (See Corbett, vol. i. 340.) 
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from sufficiently defended bases within a reasonable distance 
(say 200 miles of the area invaded) would offer a sufficient 
guarantee against invasion. 

There is, however, one point to be emphasized. The 
technical and economical aspects of the question must be 
kept distinct. We may not be able to afford battleships 
at present, just as one may not be able to afford a Rolls 
Royce, but the battleship may still be a good thing, and 
the best thing of its class. In wars where only a short 
distance separates the combatants, aircraft will probably 
play a large part, and an assailant who can provide an 
ample margin of aircraft for work at sea will gain a great 
advantage.* There can be no doubt that, if a craft or 
weapon were evolved which could with certainty sink a 
battleship and was itself unassailable, a process of degrada- 
tion would set in which would drive surface war craft from 
the sea; and, to go a step further, if they were also mutually 
unassailable, then a condition of sterilization’ would arise, 
in which the combatants would mutually sterilize the: 
maritime area in which they worked. This would be the 
end of war at sea, but we have not yet come within sight 
of this final stage. 

To arrive at a correct re-assessment of the relative 
values of different weapons of war, we must have a full 
knowledge and a comprehensive grasp of the whole naval 
history of the war, and it must be confessed that, though 
the opponents of the battleship may know much about 

unnery and much about submarines, they seem to know 

little of the history of the war. History is the ledger of 
the business of war, and there are two facts which it is 
difficult for them to dispute. 

In the war which we have seen, the battleship was a 
potent, if not the most potent factor; no modern battle- 
ship was sunk by aircraft or by submarine, and our most 
vital line of communications between England and France 
was never seriously interrupted by submarines. 

There is one final word to say. The question of battleship 
versus submarine is quite a different question from the 
question of “battleships or economy,” and both are 
distinct from the question of “‘armaments or mutual 
reduction of armaments.”” This paper only deals with the 
first. In any case, it is a matter for congratulation to find 
a@ gunnery expert discussing the use of a battleship. In 
days gone by we built the Courageous and Furious and 


* This is why Sir Percy Scott keeps harping on one war—a war with 
France, 
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submarines with 12-inch guns and found uses for them 
afterwards. 

The status of the battleship may change; it may not 
be able to adapt itself to new environments, but this is 
certainly not the experience of the late war. 

It was not, however, the lack of battleships nor of sub- 
marines which brought us within sight of defeat. It was the 
lack of destroyers and of a good Staff system. There was a 
time when it was a question whether our shipping would 
last six months. Those who believed in material despaired. 
Those who believed in the immaterial still hoped. Admiral 
Sir Reginald Hall reorganized his most important sections. 
Lord Beatty came to the rescue. He released his de- 
stroyers for convoy and, anti-submarine work and reduced 
his fleet to the lowest margin of safety. The Mediter- 
ranean was one of the worst areas. The First Lord 
and Admiral Sir Reginald Hall went out there in person 
and assisted the Commander-in-Chief there to reorganize 
his Staff. Sinkings began to fall. Convoys no longer went 
blundering right into coveys of submarines. Staff work 
gave us back some of the shipping that carelessness 
had lost. Staff work succeeded in sinking in the last 
part of 1917 double the number of submarines that went 
down in the first part. The writing on the wall grew fainter. 
We could go on another three months, still another two. 
Long before the first three had lapsed, Germany cracked 
up. The menace of the Grand Fleet was too much for 
her sailors. This may appear an argument in favour of 
submarines. It is not. It is an argument in favour of a 
sound Staff system. Any weapon will overcome a giant 
if the giant is a fool. Admiral Sir Percy Scott pours vials 
of contempt on the Admiralty, but the Admiralty cannot be 
dissociated from the Fleet nor from its Admirals, past and 
present. A great indictment stands written against Sir 
Percy Scott’s generation. It produced keen, strong men, 
but it was wrapped up in things material; it neglected the 
study of war (it thought that war consisted simply in 
hitting a target), and it never gave the Navy the Staff 
machinery it required for the conduct of war. There are 
no real grounds to believe that battleships are obsolete, 
but if their building has to be deferred for a time, we 
thould remember that a Staff system is not so expensive 
as battleships and lasts longer. The immaterial lives. The 
naterial perishes. 

ALFRED C. DEWAR 
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AN ISLAND IN DISTRESS 
A PLEA FOR ALDERNEY 


Preliminary Note.—This paper was commenced in 1914, when its author was 
Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey and Alderney, and when his visits to the 
latter island convinced him that very drastic changes were required in the 
system of administration and in the apportionment of the revenues raised 
by the Crown from the island. 

Work on it, however, was interrupted in November 1914, when he relin. 
quished his then post for other work in connection with the Great War. 

The paper has now been completed on the facts and information in his 
possession when he left the Channel Islands, in the hope that it may be of 
assistance in ensuring reforms so essential to the well-being of Alderney. 


TuE island of Alderney, in the early days, like the other, 


Channel Islands, was undoubtedly a portion of the Duchy 
of Normandy, and with the rest of them passed under the 
sway of England when the Dukes of Normandy became 
also the Kings of England. 

It is immaterial to the purpose of this paper to trace 
the early history of Alderney, and it suffices to state that, 
like Guernsey and Jersey, its system of government and 
land tenure, its constitution, laws and customs, have always 
been, and still are, essentially Norman in character. It 
probably always had its Governor, its Judge, its Procureur 
(Attorney-General), its Greffier (Clerk), its gaoler, and its 
Rector as paid, or partially paid, officials, while its ‘‘ States,” 
or local parliament, represented the inhabitants and was 
endowed with certain legislative powers. 

History tells us that in the old days the government 
of the island was included in that of Guernsey, but the 
first date that is vital to our present purpose was 1660, 
when Alderney was taken away from Guernsey and a grant 
of the island made to Edwarde de Carteret, and afterwards 
assigned to Sir Edmond Andros and his heirs. In 1721 
John Le Mesurier became possessed of the grant in. right 
of his wife, Anne Andros, and the grant then regularly 
descended in the Le Mesurier family in hereditary succession. 

The lessee acted as Governor, drew his revenues as 
feudal lord from the island in the form of tithes, rents, 
treiziemes and other feudal payments: from these he 
paid the salaries of the officials already mentioned, whilst 
probably, then as now, the States raised by means of custom 
duties and poor rates sufficient sums to deal with the 
administrative needs of the island. In this regard it has 
to be borne in mind that, as in the case of the other Channel 
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Islands, a great deal of the administration was carried out 
without payment as a public duty—a notable instance 
of which is police work, which even now is carried out in 
the Channel Islands by unpaid constables elected annually 
in the various parishes. 

It was whilst some such system was in vogue that in 
1821 Governor Le Mesurier wrote to the Treasury with the 
view of getting His then Majesty to assume the govern- 
ment of the Islands. This course, we gather, was taken, 
in the first instance, mainly owing to the difficulties as 
to’ whether the Governor was simply Civil Governor or 
whether he had any command over the regular troops 
that were even then quartered in the island. 

It is easy to realize what these difficulties must have 
been, nor can we be surprised that after a lengthy corre- 
spondence the surrender of the grant was accepted in 1825, 
in consideration of the payment of an annuity of £700 to 
the representatives of the lessee, which annuity ceased 
to be payable in 1862. 

Having regard to the small acreage (under 2,000 acres) 
of this rocky windswept island and to the fact that in those 
days the island was entirely agricultural, depending on its 
vegetable products and on the excellence of its cattle, 
it is not surprising to hear that the bargain made with 
Mr. Le Mesurier by the Treasury was a bad one so far as 
the latter was concerned. The Treasury, however, had 
given way to Mr. Le Mesurier’s pertinacious pleadings, 
and as soon as they realized that the Crown revenues 
would not produce Mr. Le Mesurier’s annuity and also 
pay the salaries of the island officials, they, by a stretch 
of authority, directed the Commissioner of Woods to take 
over the Crown property in Alderney and made Mr. Le 
Mesurier’s annuity a charge against the land revenues 
of the Crown, confirming this by an Act of Parliament 
in the reign of George IV. 

At the same time the civil and military government 
of the island was once more vested in the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Guernsey, with no change, however, in the 
ancient system of Norman government. 

It is to be noted that the Lieutenant-Governor in his 
tivil capacity possessed and possesses no direct powers ; 
the head of the civil government of the island is the Judge, 
who presides over the States, or local assembly, but the 
Lieutenant-Governor forms the channel of communication 
between the civil government and the Home Office in 
London. 
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The above position, brought about by Treasury action 
with the probable idea of temporarily relieving a difficult 
situation, has remained in force ever since, although its 
expediency has often been questioned. Thus Sir George 
Ryder, of the Treasury, wrote in 1892: ‘‘ The Commissioners 
of Woods cannot wish to retain the custody -of an insolvent 
estate. It was an anomaly that the estate was ever given 
to them. They have no more natural title to it than to 
the Crown revenues of Guernsey and Jersey, which were 
never in their charge.” 

Sketching in broad lines the administrative history 
of the island from the time when the landlordship of 
Alderney was taken over by the Office of Woods, there 
seems no doubt that until Mr. Le Mesurier’s annuity lapsed 
in 1862 the Crown revenues were insufficient to pay it 
as well as the salaries of the public officials, but that since 
then there has always been an excess of revenue over 
expenditure. 

The construction of the present breakwater, built by 
the Admiralty for Admiralty purposes between 1847 and 
1861 at a cost of £1,400,000, and the erection at the 
same time by the War Office of the fortifications to defend 
the harbour, must have contributed very materially to the 
well-being of the inhabitants, whilst it was probably the 
first real utilization of Alderney’s main potential wealth, 
viz. the granite of which the island is composed, and which 
in subsequent years was made such a source of revenue 
by the Office of Woods. 

I have no certain information as to the precise date at 
which the quarrying of stone for export was first commenced. 
The development of it was, from the beginning, in the 
hands of the Office of Woods, who saw in it a means of 
materially increasing the Crown revenues. Although in 
the years between 1825 and 1892 the Department had sold 
a good deal of the land of the island to the Admiralty and 
the War Office, an arrangement was made which gave the 
‘““Woods”’ control over all quarries then existing or in the 
future, whether on Crown or War Department land, 
the net revenue to be divided in equal moieties between 
the War Office and the Office of Woods. Once commenced, 
this industry rapidly developed, the ground for the quarries 
being leased to civilian firms, who undertook to pay to the 
** Woods” a royalty of so much per ton of stone quarried. 
The latest public addition to the resources of the island 
was in part due to the development of the stone industry, 
viz. the construction of a new pier in the harbour. This 
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was carried out by the Office of Woods between 1897 and 
1900 at a cost of over £19,000. The construction was to 
a large extent rendered necessary by the fact that the 
Admiralty breakwater caused a silting up inside the harbour, 
and there was a good deal to be said for the view that the 
Admiralty itself should have defrayed the cost. The pier was 
essential, however, to the new industry, and the “‘ Woods ” 
saw in it a further means of adding to the Crown revenues, 
especially when it is realized that the Department had 
control over the harbour, the harbour-master was their 
servant, and they collected and retained the harbour dues, 

The above will assist the reader to realize the situation 
when’ as Lieutenant-Governor I first visited the island in 
May 1914. The Office of Woods was the principal landlord 
of the island, collecting the bulk of the rents, drawing 
royalties from the quarries; it was also the owner of the 
harbour and collected all dues therefrom. Most of the 
land not belonging to the ‘ Woods” was the property of 
the War Office, while the Admiralty had also its share 
of the land as well as its own quarries. 

Unconscious, at the time, however, of the above facts, 
the earliest impression which I formed at my first visit to 
Alderney six years ago was that the island must be in a 
very prosperous state. I found vessels in the harbour, 
I saw the quarries at full work, and noted the numerous 
and valuable cattle which the land possessed. It seemed 
at the first glance to compare not unfavourably with 
Guernsey, and I accordingly expected to find something 
of the high standard in sanitation, education and public 
life generally which were such marked characteristics of 
happy Guernsey. 

This impression was modified when I interviewed the 
officials and found the Judge drawing a diminutive salary 
of £150 per annum (only just raised from £100), the Attorney- 
General a stipend of under £40, and the Rector an annual 
dole of £100. On further examination I found that the 
drainage was faulty and deficient, the education in an 
incredibly starved and backward condition, whilst the 
roads and public buildings were in obvious need of money 
being spent on them. 

There was also an evident lack of interest in public 
affairs, so unlike to what was the case in Guernsey, and 
a feeling of helplessness seemed to exist as regards the 
probability of improvement or reform. The whole place 
seemed fifty years behind the times. 

All this led to further inquiry on my part, and I then 
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found that whilst the salaries of most of the public officials, 
amounting in all to about £300 per annum, were paid by 
the ‘‘ Woods,” the balance of the salaries and all the money 
expended on other public purposes was raised from local 
taxes and poor rates. The chief of the former was an 
‘“‘impot ” duty on wine, spirits, beer and tobacco, bringing 
in about £1,100 a year, whilst the poor rate produced 
annually about £400. 

It was represented to me that this taxation, as it was, 
bore hardly on the small population, composed of farmers, 
shopkeepers and labourers, whilst the money produced 
was obviously inadequate to carry out the public services 
in anything approaching an efficient manner. 

I accordingly asked what about the quarries and what 
about the harbour dues, and then, I think, it was that 
I heard tell for the first time of the absentee landlord in 
London, the ‘‘ Woods,” who collected large but unknown 
royalties from the quarries, who owned the harbour and 
the pier, whose servant the harbour-master was, and into 
whose capacious pocket passed all the harbour dues, 
“And do they pay nothing towards the general administra- 
tion of the island?” was my next question, and the 
answer was, “ Nothing, beyond the salaries of most of the 
officials.” 

T had had some previous acquaintance with the Office 
of Woods, of its working and of its limitations, and my 
mind went back to the stories of those Irish landlords in 
the pre-famine days for whose benefit Drummond enun- 
ciated the thesis that ‘‘ Property has its duties as well as 
its rights.” Perhaps this might be a case of history re- 
peating itself. 

I then asked the Judge and the Procureur where I could 
get any figures, and they suggested my seeing the Crown 
Receiver, who collected the ‘‘ Woods’ revenues, and was 
the local representative of the Department. He, however, 
acting presumably under instructions from higher authority, 
discreetly and politely declined to give the Lieutenant- 
Governor any information. 

My interest and my curiosity were naturally quickened, 
and I registered a vow to discover the facts. 

The situation was in any case an unwholesome one: 
a local official of no high standing, responsible to no one 
connected with the island, was collecting an unknown, 
or rather an undisclosed, revenue out of the island, for a 
Department without any of the responsibilities ordinarily 
attached to landlordism and lacking that personal touch 
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which in so many cases makes the relations between land- 
lord and tenant mutually advantageous. 

It is not to be wondered at that in addition to a listless 
attitude towards public affairs I found sore feeling and 
mistrust, whilst the secrecy adopted gave rise to rumours, 
possibly unfounded, which were anything but edifying. 

The island was obviously in a starved and neglected 
condition and required a helping hand, and it was the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s plain duty to ascertain the facts 
and do his best for a better state of things. Thus it came 
about that I began to make inquiries ; a letter to the Home 
Office, with subsequent courteous and ready assistance from 
one of the high officials in the Office of Woods, produced 
one set of figures, application to the Admiralty elicited 
their annual receipts, whilst a reference to my own 
Commanding Royal Engineer disclosed the fact that the 
annual rentals collected locally by the War Department 
amounted to something over £300 a year. 

With the above data and some earlier returns obtained 
in Guernsey, I was able to construct the accompanying table, 
which shows, to the best of my ability, the moneys received 
by Government Departments from the Island of Alderney 
during the nine years from 1904-5 to 1912-13, and the 
expenditure by the Crown towards the civil administration 
of the island during the same period. 

The figures are remarkable and tell their own tale, 
indicating that the surmises which had led to my inquiries 
had been justified: they show that over a long period 
the Departments of the Crown had been drawing out of 
the island an unduly large surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture, the bulk of which, by every moral right, should 
have been spent on and in the island itself. We should 
feel ashamed that these sums have been extracted from ~ 
the island at a time when its officials were on starvation 
salaries, its administration in a piteously elementary con- 
dition, and when money was sorely needed to put such 
necessary services as sanitation, education and roads on 
a satisfactory basis. During the three completed years 
prior to my visit, the Crown annual revenue, after deducting 
cost of collection, harbour repair and management, and 
miscellaneous expenditure, averaged almost exactly £3,000, 
and of this just one-tenth, or £300, was returned to the 
island in the form of payments of, or towards, the salaries 
of the Judge, Procureur, etc., leaving the net annual sum 
drawn from Alderney at £2,700. Against this, the Depart- 
ment of Woods debited something just under £800 towards 
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the repayment of capital expenditure on the pier; but 
even allowing for this, the balance of over £1,900 is altogether 
excessive when the population and taxable capacity of the 
island is considered. It is true that the sum is made up 
of receipts by the ‘‘ Woods,” the War Office and the 
Admiralty, but this does not make the total injustice any 
the less, and the case for a drastic readjustment of the 
financial relations between. the island and the Crown seems 
abundantly proved. 

In the nine years dealt with in the table, the net 
money withdrawal from the island was £21,900, although 
of that sum £7,000 was earmarked for repayment of capital 
expenses. If even half of the profit had been returned to 
the island from which it was drawn, what a difference it 
would have made in the well-being of the inhabitants! 

These figures must arrest the reader and cause him to 
ask how such a state of things could have been possible. 
The chief cause is doubtless the fact that the Department 
of Woods is essentially a revenue-collecting organization, 
and under its constitution looks to this as its primary duty. 
Further, it neither had nor made for itself any ready 
means of knowing the island’s needs, for the general adminis- 
tration of which it had, moreover,- no responsibility. 

The Admiralty was doubtless glad to get what receipts 
it could towards defraying the expenditure which, for its 
own purposes, it incurred in Alderney, whilst the War 
Office naturally drew its rents without giving a thought 
to the well-being of the island at all. Nobody interested 
in the government of the island knew the figures—the 
Lieutenant-Governor and the island officials certainly did 
not, and I very much doubt if the Home Office, which looks 
after the Channel Islands, ever received any figures as to 
the revenues drawn by other Departments of State from 
the unfortunate island. 

As to the remedy, it is obvious that some drastic changes 
are necessary both for the credit of the Crown and in the 
interests of the inhabitants of the island. 

To the writer the best solution would be for the 
Crown to hand over to the island Government, as a gift, 
the property which it received in 1820 from Governor 
Le Mesurier. It would be but an act of justice to let 
the island have for its own administration and develop- 
ment the profits extracted from it, whilst the Office of 
Woods would have the consolation that they had been 
allowed to keep a good thing for a long time. 

Once the financial position was put on a just and reason- 
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able basis, administrative improvements would follow, 
public spirit would be aroused, and Alderney would quickly 
reach the same standard of well-being and of civilization 
as Guernsey and Jersey. 

I gather that a Commission has sat recently on the 
finances of Alderney, and it makes the moment opportune 
for putting the wrongs right. 

If these lines will help to that end, and to the relief and 
prosperity of an island of whose inhabitants I cherish friendly 
and happy recollections, they will not have been written 
in vain. 

H. M. Lawson 


ALTERED CIRCUMSTANCES 


LookinG back in these troublous times to the calm days 
of the late Victorian and Edwardian eras, a curious fact 
of those days strikes one very forcibly. How was it that 
the children of the well-to-do were given absolutely no 
training in the management of an income and in domestic 
economy ? It was an unwritten law of that time that if 
an income from £1,500 to £2,000 a year was forthcoming 
no objection could be raised to the marriage of young people 
of this class, and yet presumably both husband and wife 
came from luxurious homes, were accustomed to the best 
of everything, and had never had cause to inquire whence 
came these good things, what they cost, or what was the 
organization that produced their pleasant surroundings. 
It could hardly be expected that all the daughters of such 
houses would marry rich men, if they married at all, nor 
that all the younger sons would make fortunes or marry 
heiresses. The chances were the daughters, whether married 
or single, might be called upon to make the most of narrow 
incomes. Why then was it that they were not given even 
elementary instruction in household management, in book- 
keeping, in cookery and the like? The only answer that 
suggests itself is that their mothers, equally ignorant in 
these matters, could not impart what they did not know, 
and had not the initiative to introduce novelties into the 
accepted methods of education. 

If they themselves had started married life in similar 
circumstances, they seemed to have forgotten their early 
difficulties and disasters. They had muddled through some- 
how. Why should not their ofispring do the same? If 
any advice were given, it generally tended towards living 
well up to the income. The principle on which all peace 
of mind and enjoyment of life is based, that in allocating 
an income one-fourth at least should be left out of account, 
held in reserve for emergencies, for the unlooked-for, was 
rarely inculcated on the hapless pair. This happy-go-lucky 
doctrine was so entirely accepted that if any young couple 
showed a tendency towards thrift and a desire to live within 
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their income, they would almost certainly be regarded by 
their contemporaries as “frumps” or ‘‘ pinchers.” Did 
any young wife feel disposed to study domestic matters 
or to make some attempt to run her house on scientific 
principles, she would probably think it best to pursue her 
task in secret. Woe betide her if it should be said of her 
that she was a good housekeeper. In France or Germany 
such a label would be to her credit. Not so in this Strange 
country of England. 

In the case of the majority of such young couples, as 
the years went on, bringing their periodical financial crises, 


great or small as the case might be, bitter experience brought | 


in time some ability to adjust expenditure to income, but 
the process of learning was painful and the knowledge thus 
acquired was never as thorough and complete as if domestic 
science had played an important part in the girl’s education, 

And now the day of retribution has come. Hard times 
have overtaken us. Most of us are on the rocks, and our 
sketchy methods of finance, our feeble attempts at manage- 
ment and economy, are revealed in all their weakness and 
inadequacy. Those to whom the war has brought no 
profits, direct or indirect, have to face the fact that with 
an income reduced, roughly speaking, by one-third, they 
must cope with prices of every necessary of life, from bread 
and butcher’s meat to bootlaces and toothbrushes, doubled 
at least, and in some cases trebled or quadrupled. It has 
taken a long time to realize this fully. Where drastic 
measures and complete alteration in the mode of living 
were called for, many people have resorted only to such 
small and pitiful economies as giving up the picture papers, 
and perhaps the family sittings in church, or have grieved 
themselves and their friends by renouncing clean napkins 
for luncheon and black coffee afterwards. Such small 
sacrifices are well enough, and in the case of moderate in- 
comes must probably be made, but they will no more suffice 
to keep the enemy at bay than did Mrs. Partington’s mop 
when she attempted to sweep back the flowing tide. 

It is not the object of this short article to make any 
detailed suggestions as to how economies may be effected, 
but in view of the ever-increasing perplexity and anxiety 
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met with on all sides—for the cost of living is undoubtedly 
still rising—the writer ventures with all diffidence to suggest 
some general principles which may be found helpful. 

To make expenditure meet income, the first thing 
requisite is to be quite certain what the net income actually 
amounts to. This seems obvious, but is it not true that 
many people are hazy even as to the exact effects of income 
tax? The next step is to map out the income exactly, 
not forgetting the golden rule already mentioned, that a 
certain proportion should not be allocated at all, but should 
form a reserve or margin. This cannot be done with any 
success unless the proportions in which the income has 
hitherto been spent can be arrived at. 

We had the privilege a few years ago of reading very’ 
intimate letters from a brilliant statesman to his equally 
brilliant wife; letters revealing that early and boundless 
success was yet embittered by cares as to ways and means 
and by the insistence of duns and the impatience of trades- 
people. Here and there amongst matters of the greatest 
public interest occurred such exceeding bitter cries as, for 
instance, “‘ Where in Heaven’s name does our money go 
to?” The question apparently went unanswered, and it 
is a question to which very few people in the class we are 
dealing with can give an answer. The pass-book is sent 
in to be posted up at regular, or more probably irregular, 
intervals. It is opened with trepidation, and the first glance 
generally brings a shock. The pencilled figures which we 
confidently hoped would appear on the credit side are 
absent. ‘To our pained surprise they appear opposite, on 
the debit side. A hope may be cherished that there has 
been a mistake on the part of the banker, but this flattering 
hope, only indulged in during the first sanguine days of 


youth, is soon dispelled. Bankers’ clerks do not make 


mistakes. The horrible fact set forth on the debit side of 
the pass-book cannot be explained away and must be 
squarely faced. If any system of accounts has been em- 
ployed it is obviously a failure if it does not give an 
approximate idea ‘‘ where the money has gone to.” It may 
have given infinite trouble and possibly some satisfaction 
to those who have laboured over it, but if it gave no warning 
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of the impending deficit it was evidently defective and some 
fresh method must be resorted to. 

The way recommended to meet the difficulty is to 
obtain a broad but sufficiently accurate statement of 
expenditure, by keeping an analysis book. This may 
be obtained from Rymans or any commercial stationer, 
and if kept with great precision will soon reveal in 
which directions money has flowed too freely. To those 
who have had any kind of business training this sugges- 
tion will appear too obvious to be worth making, but 
the writer is inclined to think that this simple method 
is unknown to many of those for whom her counsels are 
intended. As your analysis book lies open before you it 
will show one wide column on the left for the entry of every 
cheque drawn. On the right are other parallel columns 
under a dozen or so headings, framed according to the 
views of the owner. The cheques drawn are here entered a 
second time, so that each finds its place under its respective 
heading (rent, housekeeping, education, dress, for in- 
stance). The book must be attended to most religiously 
at least once a month. Otherwise the length of the additions 
and the balancing of the left-hand column with the total 
of the others might seem rather overwhelming. At the 
end of the year the whole may be surveyed, when the dis- 
proportionate items will leap to the eye. Where the 
reduction of expenses is necessary and vital, it will be found 


wonderfully helpful to adopt this analytic method, so that 


judicious pruning may be applied rather than a wild slashing 
in all directions. To those who have no distaste for figures 
the keeping of an analysis book will be found rather fasci- 
nating, and as a couple of hours monthly should be quite 
sufficient in ordinary circumstances to keep the book up 
to date, no great sacrifice of time and trouble is involved. 

If some such plan was advisable before the war played 
havoc with every family budget, how much more necessary 
is it at present, when it is urgent in almost every case that 
the mode of living should be entirely remodelled, and when 
the futility of half-hearted retrenchments has been fully 
exposed. If the analysis book is brought into play it 
becomes comparatively easy to form a scheme of retrench- 
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ment which will be effective and yet need not rob existence 
of all its enjoyments and charm. Those are wise who 
realize quickly that they can be quite as happy and com- 
fortable living on a different scale and adopting many 
habits which ten years before would have been considered 
out of the question. If the war had done nothing else 
for us, we must always admit with gratitude that it has 
shattered a number of stupid shibboleths and released us 
from many conventional and hampering fetters. It can 
hardly be realized at this time that there was an epoch, 
not so many years ago either, when it was considered some- 
thing of a disgrace by members of this same class to travel 
in an omnibus. With shame it must be remembered how 
furtively we crept into or slunk out of the friendly vehicle 
which has sheltered us and succoured us through the motor- 
less, taxiless years of war and has now become a necessary 
part of our lives. It needed moral courage, too, to step into 
a third-class carriage when journeying to one of the country 
house parties which were as disastrous financially as they 
were enjoyable to the young “not well-offs ” of a quarter 
ofa century ago. Thanks to the great upheaval, such feelings 
of false shame and snobbery are gone, and, one may safely 
prophesy, never to return. 

Another valuable discovery of war days was that the 
sumptuous and oft-repeated meals our social system: had 
evolved were not only unnecessary but harmful. It was 
rather humiliating to have to confess that on shorter 
commons health had improved and a long-lost line of 
beauty been recovered, but in many and many cases this 
was so apparent that denial was useless. 

At the present time we stand face to face with a real 
danger. The call of patriotism to abjure luxury is no longer 
so obvious as in war-time, and there are numbers to whom 
high prices seem to present no real obstacle to a return to 
the old self-indulgent ways. Cannot such be persuaded 
to consider the many good reasons that exist for resisting 
the inclination to slip gradually back into the habit of long 
dinners, rich food, expensive wines, etc. ? In the eightcenth 
century there lived a Scotch lord, of great possessions, 
of whom it is said that-‘‘ No nobleman lived in greater 
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state or kept more numerous retinue, but there was no waste” 
—again we hear that he knocked off his second course at 
dinner as “‘an example to gentlemen of small fortune.” 
The Prime Minister has lately urged on us all that to re- 
build the financial prosperity of our country private is ag 
important as public economy. Example in high places 
will go far to induce us to take heed of his admonitions, 
Is it too much therefore to hope that men of-“‘ Light and 
Leading” (to use a Disraeli phrase), especially those of 
ample means, will follow in the footsteps of that worthy 
Scotch peer; permitting “‘no waste” in their establish- 
ments, knocking off not only literally but metaphorically 
“second courses,’ or in other words unnecessary expendi- 
ture, in their mode of life? Not only is there now, as there 
always has been and always will be, a sheeplike tendency 
in human nature to follow in the track of those who dominate 
society, but there is a pressure from within, from the younger 
members of the family and from the servants, to do as others 
do which is terribly hard to resist and must be causing 
worry unspeakable to many a house-mother at this time. 
Even the lord and master may be so ignorant of current 
prices in detail as to be disposed to blame a wife and not 
the same cruel prices for the disappearance from his table 
of delicacies once well within his means. 

And dress, what can be said about dress! The decrees 
of fashion are so stern and inexorable that it would be a 
waste of time to suggest that even when they are entirely 
mad and foolish it would be well to resist them. Witness 
the present vogue of silk stocking and thin shoe. In fair 
weather as in foul, by maid, wife and widow, young and old, 
must they be worn, and at a time when both command 
famine prices. The courage and determination of woman 
is such that not even the December blizzard will drive her 
to Balbriggan and to stout shoe-leather. Strangely enough, 
however, it does not appear that her crazy conduct is 
attended by any ill consequences to her health such as 
might be expected. A woman writing of women knows 
too well that protest is unavailing, and that these things 
must be, and would only urge that dress should be as 
rigorously rationed as all other items of expenditure. 
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The conclusions at which we arrive in this attempt to 
put forward some useful hints for the present time, when 
the true state of finances seems to have forced itself at 
last on one and all, are briefly these. Having made sure 
of the exact amount of the income after deduction of in- 
come tax, its employment must be rigorously analysed. 
Look well into every item. Ascertain how much is absorbed 
by rent, rates, taxes (in addition to income tax), by wages 
and housekeeping, in which should of course be included 
fuel and washing, by dress, charity, amusement, wine, 
garden, motor, etc. Then as the result lies before you, 
without doubt the discrepancies and disproportions will 
force themselves on your notice. It may be that your 
garden has absorbed too large a slice of income, it may be 
that the amount spent on amusements and on pocket- 
money expenses will startle you; it must be that you will 
be horrified by the amount consumed by household expenses, 
by the feeding and washing and warming of your family 
and your household. Be drastic with your pruning-knife. 
Above all things face the fact that if you have not already 
reduced the size of your home by shutting up part of it 
or exchanging it for another, and if you have not also 
substantially reduced the number of your servants, these 
changes must be effected without loss of time, for herein 


lies the root of the whole matter. 


A reduction of expenses cannot be regarded as a pleasant 
pastime, but, as in all other disagreeables, there are com- 
pensations, some of them quite unexpected ones. There 
can be no doubt that as one becomes more independent 
of servants, more generally efficient, more courageous 
in meeting life’s small hardships and difficulties, self- 
respect and contentment increase. Looking ahead ten 
years ago, had any of us foreseen the changed conditions 
in which we are now living we should have supposed that 
such losses of luxuries, amusements, perhaps even of com- 
forts, would have affected our happiness very seriously. 
Not a few of us have discovered that these are not the 
things that matter, and that a calm philosophy and an 
unruffled cheerfulness may be compatible with altered 
circumstances. CoNSTANCE HOPE 
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Musing upon the little lives of men, 
And how they mar this little by their feuds. 
TENNYSON : Sea Dreams. 


In these troublous times, and at this season of the year, 
an eirenicon of any sort would seem to be strictly in order, 
and a few thoughts on one possible road to at least com- 
parative peace may not be out of place. The war ended 
two years ago, but, if we have sought peace in the interval, 
we certainly have not achieved it. A Satanic spirit of 
discord, of hatred and distrust, fiercer in some respects— 
and unquestionably more irrational—than the passions 
evoked by the great conflict, is still rife among the peoples 
of the Western world. The revolt against ordered govern- 
ment, of which the ‘red fool-fury ” of Bolshevism forms 
the most conspicuous example, is characteristic of all periods 
of social upheaval; but there are features in the present 
commotion which are less easily intelligible, and of these 
the revival of sectarian strife is not the least remarkable. 
The old particularisms, instead of lessening, are deepening 
in intensity; religious rancour has been added to the 
quarrels between nations and classes to an extent which 
could hardly have been anticipated. The position is un- 
doubtedly a grave one; the prophets of impending disaster 
are numerous and emphatic ; and the problem, how a new 
spirit of concord is to be engendered and the demon of 
strife exorcized, affords interesting material for practical 
no less than speculative inquiry. 

In his essay upon Diderot, Lord Morley remarks that the 
immediate force of speculative literature hangs on practical 
opportuneness, and this holds good no less of efforts towards 
pacification. The middle of the eighteenth century, the 
period with which his book deals, witnessed a movement 
in the intellectual world somewhat similar to that which 
confronts us to-day. Sectarian, philosophic and _ religious 
disputation filled the air. Men were becoming animated 
by the scientific and social, to the exclusion of the purely 
religious, idea. Metaphysical speculation concerning reli- 
gious questions began to take a severely practical direction: 
discussion about the truth of Church doctrine turned sharply 
into political agitation against her misdeeds and the mischief 
wrought by her in the social order. Something of the 
same kind, though happily of a far less threatening quality, 
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would appear to be in progress amongst us in England 
to-day ; and we must be on our guard against its undue 
development. The minds of men are occupied with the 
deeper problems of life to an extent which would have 
seemed impossible a few years ago. Theological questions 
are widely discussed, not merely, as of old, in undertones 
and from the purely theoretical standpoint, but openly and 
fearlessly, and with what may be termed utilitarian aims. 
People are once more considering the relations of the 
Churches—the Roman Church in particular—to the indi- 
vidual, with a view to reform; and what used to be an 
intellectual movement is becoming a social and _ political 
one. There are friends of mine who tell me that they have 
“no use” for theology, which they regard as a purely 
academic affair, and one that bores them intensely ; but the 
astonishing popularity of books and plays dealing with 
speculative subjects would seem to show that these people 
are in a minority. The war, and the deplorable events 
and conditions which have succeeded it, have taught most 
of us that religion, with its invariable concomitant theology, 
is not a mere side-show in the drama of national develop- 
ment, but is still, as of old, a vital force, an immense power 
in the shaping of history. Politics and creeds are closely, 
sometimes indissolubly connected ; sectarian strife, as we 
are now seeing in Ireland, involves wider issues of the 
gravest nature, and the political clericalism with which we 
are afflicted is driving the lesson home. The connection 
between social economics and popular religion in backward 
countries like Ireland, Quebec and Southern Italy is, as I 
have shown elsewhere, comically intimate. In those coun- 
tries the Church, mistress of the spiritual conscience, imposes 
theology as a test, and the priest has a finger in every pie. 
The Irish find a theological significance in such everyday 
avocations as butter-making, waterworks-managing and 
pig-killing ; and only a few weeks ago we read in The Times 
of two thousand Sicilian peasants; headed by a priest bearing 
a cross, marching to seize their neighbours’ land! The 
attitude of the people towards the supernatural is largely 
reflected in their social ideas and their intellectual standard. 

These things being so, the times would now again seem 
ripe for one of those periodical stock-takings of religious 
theory and belief which have in the past exerted so pro- 
found an influence on the march of human events. Con- 
cerning the matter of practical opportuneness, the immediate 
urgency of the problems which confront us and the way 
in which they have impressed themselves on men’s minds, 
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I do not think there can be any doubt. The bulk of our 
nation has no taste for drastic measures or revolutionary 
ideas, like those of the eighteenth century. Violence only 
begets reaction : the atheism of the Revolution was followed 
by the Holy Alliance and the return of the Jesuits to power, 
On the other hand, sacerdotalism of the more extreme and 
aggressive kind is once more proving itself to be a nuisance 
and a danger to the State; and most of us, including not 
a few of our best English Catholics, have reached the con- 
clusion that its pretensions require curbing. The State, in 
our opinion, should make it plain to the Churches that it 
means to be master in its own house, and that clerics who 
preach and practise sedition cannot be allowed an immunity 
from the processes of law which is denied to the rebellious 
layman. The Church of Rome, we are told, stands for 
the principle of authority. We non-Catholics also stand 
for that principle; but the authority we champion is that 
of the State in State affairs—including such things as mar- 
riage and education. We hold that education is the business 
of the community as a whole, not the speciality of any 
Church. We further say that clerical instructors of youth 
who abuse their privileges by teaching their pupils sedition 
—and expect loyalists to pay them for it—should be dealt 
with according to the law. Lastly, we deny the right of 
a foreign religious corporation to flout our marriage laws 
or to insult grossly our married women and their children. 
The notion that Churches and Governments have the 
right to regulate thought and to direct opinion still persists 
in certain quarters, and it will have to be overcome. In 


matters of a more speculative nature our religious diffi- | 


culties, especially where they trench on the political sphere, 
have got to be faced boldly, instead of being shirked, as 
hitherto. We must avoid subterfuges and stop beating 
about the bush in vital matters. ‘‘ Let us be honest,” said 
Canon Barnes in his famous Cardiff sermon: “a religion 
that is not based on truth is vain.’ Belief is good, if our 
belief is in things that are worth believing ; make-believe 
never saved any man. The indifference to religion which 
is a feature of our day is mainly due to the uncertainty of 
the religious position. Men feel that they are not being 
dealt with squarely: they want to know the truth and to 
follow wherever it may lead them. Most people desire to 
remain Christians, but they do not wish to do so on wrong 
grounds. Above all, if harmony is to be restored, the old 
spirit of artificially embittered fanaticism must give way to 
a new spirit of broad religious toleration. 


es 
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Let us briefly survey the situation in the world as it 
presents itself to our eyes to-day. The situation in Ireland 
fills every right-minded man with horror and disgust. We 
rub our eyes as we behold it, and wonder whether civilization 
be not indeed played out. Murder of the most detestable 
kind is rampant: a battling of sects has been added to 
civic rebellion. Recent events have dispelled the illusion 
that the Irish difficulty is not, historically and fundamentally, 
a religious one. The warfare in the blood-stained streets 
of Derry and other towns was a sectarian warfare: it was 
“a war of creeds,” ‘‘a religious civil war with the hate of 
three hundred years behind it,” as the newspaper correspon- 
dents told us. Protestants drove Catholics from their homes, 


‘Catholics Protestants, not as political adversaries, but 


frankly as men professing an opposing creed. Bands of 
hooligans held up pedestrians and asked them their religion, 
and maltreated them if their answers were unsatisfactory. 
It was “ sectarian strife, the result of a feud of long stand- 
ing,’ said Sir Hamar Greenwood. Mr. Churchill at Dundee 
bade us beware of a fierce and furious struggle complicated 
with “‘the double bitterness of civil war and the triple 
bitterness of religious war.’ Mr. Devlin told the House 
of Commons that it was the religious question which had 
been for the last thirty years the real obstacle to any settle- 
ment of the Irish trouble. He pointed out that under the 
Home Rule Bill the Protestant minority in the south and 
west, and the Catholic minority in, the north, would be at 
the mercy of the dominant sect ; and some people anticipate 
that a series of reciprocal sectarian pogroms may be the 
result. 

It is no use shutting our eyes to the truth or trying, 
as so many newspapers try, to conceal the fact that the 
root of the mischief is religious bigotry and infatuation. 
Irish unity is our aim, but we shall never achieve it by 
playing the ostrich. If we would serve the cause of uni- 
fication. we must begin by removing the obstacles to a 
good understanding. Eliminate the religious factor, relieve 
Ulstermen from the dread of Rome rule and the prospect 
of having their children educated as Papists by an obscu- 
rantist priesthood; ensure the Catholics of the North 
against bullying and maltreatment by Orange bigots, and 
the political differences might eventually be smoothed 
over. If only we could get the rival sects to see that their 
quarrel, in its theological aspect, is largely over words and 
names rather than things, shadows more than realities, 
and that matters involved in the utmost obscurity are not 
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worth the bitterness and estrangement they cause, peace 
would be at any rate one step nearer. Every day that 
passes brings into clearer relief how utterly meaningless 
and unreal are the creedal barriers that divide us. 

In the Antipodes the denominational broil, though less 
disastrous in its consequences, appears to be hardly less 
acute than in Ireland. Letters and newspapers received 
by the writer depict a state of things that would be highly 
amusing if the issues involved were not so serious. An 
Australian lady, returning to her home after a long absence, 
writes to a friend of mine that it was like being back in 
the Middle Ages, owing to the perpetual religious con- 
tention.* In New Zealand they are at loggerheads over 
the scandalous Catholic Ne Temere Decree. Here in England 
we discuss calmly in the newspapers the Fall of Man, original 
sin and other interesting topics ; but underneath the placid 
surface there is, as I well know, intense religious bitterness. 
In France the war of cleric and anti-cleric has subsided 


for the moment, but the most competent observers of the: 


situation anticipate a renewal of priestly claims and cabals, 
and, as the inevitable result, a revival of anti-clerical 
agitation. In the United States the numerous sects and 
creeds are squabbling for all they are worth, and the 
Romanists (as English Catholics admit) are busy stirring 
up hatred against England. In Canada the old, and essen- 
tially denominational, fight over the schools and language 
question proceeds apace, as it still does in Australia and 
Ireland. In Palestine and other Eastern countries the 
religious issue is a continual thorn in our side. Even 
Bolshevism, Professor B. Russell tells us, is an intolerant 
fighting creed, a religion rather than a polity—just as 
“A. E.” says that Irish nationalism is now “felt less as a 
political movement than as a spiritual force.” People 
long resident in South American countries tell me that the 
spiritual tyranny exerted out there by the priests, and 
their shameless bloodsucking, are causing the laity to rise 
in revolt against their exactions. Similar conditions are 


* The Sydney Morning Herald gives a graphic account of the sequel to the 
escape of the nun, “Sister Liguori” (no relation, I understand, of our friend 


the moral theologian !), from the Wagga convent. ‘‘ The air was electrical.” 
. . . There was a “‘ paroxysm of feeling ’’ ; cheers for the ex-nun and counter- 
cheers for Mannix, and wild boo-hooing. ‘‘ For a few minutes it was Pande- 


monium—an extraordinary scene of shoving, elbowing, yelling people,” with 
‘the boo-hooing surging angrily over the crowd, like the sullen murmur of the 
sea,” etc. Small wonder that a sensible Catholic wrote that, between Catholic 
Sinn Feiners and anti-Catholic bigots (each fanning hatred to a white heat) 
the ordinary loyal Romanist was ‘‘ in somewhat of a cleft stick.” 
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reported from Spain. In Eastern Europe, on the other 
hand, the particularist spirit, largely infiltrated as in Ireland 
with sectarianism, is in the ascendant : “‘ self-determination ” 
is the order of the day, and the result is a sanguinary chaos. 
The menace to this country of the “‘ Jewish Peril” is often 
exaggerated, but it cannot be denied that the exclusiveness 
and caste-spirit, which Judaism shares in common with 
Romanism, form a distinct bar to national and civic unity. 

If certain eminent theologians are to be believed, this 
condition of perpetual embroilment is the normal state of 
the denominational community. ‘“‘ Dissension,” they tell 
us, “‘ will ever be the law of the religious world”: the 
religious life is, and ought to be, a sort of uninterrupted 
Donnybrook Fair. Unity is a dream, and a very unde- 
sirable one, because rivalry, bickering, and mutual exclu- 
siveness are the hall-marks of all healthily constituted 


‘denominations. Deprive a creed of its particularist features, 


and you make it cold, lifeless and insipid. Christ came to 
send “a sword” into the world, and the zealots are only 
doing their duty by making things thoroughly unpleasant 
for everybody. ‘‘Schism is their very law.” Pacific 
members of the Lambeth Conference will be grieved to 
learn that their efforts to reunite the Christian Churches 
are a sure “‘symptom of weariness and decay,” and that 
the sects will probably continue their efforts to remain 
apart and to “ eliminate all rivals.” 

The ordinary layman views the situation with less 
complacency. Without claiming any special supernatural 
enlightenment, he does not regard intolerance as a necessary 
development of synoptic teaching, or as in any way desirable. 
He takes leave to doubt whether a never-ending cat-and- 
dog fight, even one inspired by religious fervour, is the 
ideal, or even the normal, religious human state. Efforts 
are therefore being made to close the breaches and to heal 
the feuds between the Churches; and it is hoped that the 
gulf which divides the Protestant bodies will prove to be 
not unbridgeable. The Anglicans champion institutionalism, 
episcopacy and the sense of corporate unity; the Free 
Churches stand for personal experience of, and union with, 
the Divine independently of priestly mediation ; but, with 
a little good will and give-and-take on both sides, a modus 
vivendi may possibly be found. The Greek Church, I 
understand, does not display an intransigent attitude or 
reject all efforts at compromise. When, however, Rome is 
approached on the subject, the peacemakers are met by a 
very different spirit. Roman Catholicism, they are told, 
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is a dogmatic religion, and cannot meet new-comers on terms 
of spiritual equality. All attempts at a reconciliation are 
countered by a haughty non possumus. The Vatican wolf 
will lie down with the Protestant lamb—but only on con- 
dition that the lamb shall be inside him. While others are 
seeking a common bond, feeling their way cautiously towards 
unity and common action, the Papacy maintains its old 
policy of a rigid aloofness: to take a recent illuminating 
example, no Catholic ecclesiastic could associate himself 
with our official ceremonies of national mourning or attend 
the obsequies of the Unknown Warrior. 

Unfortunately, liberal-minded people often fail to dis- 
criminate between the rival denominations, or to recognize 
on whose shoulders the main responsibility rests. “A 
plague on both your houses!” they impatiently exclaim 
as they see the results of religious fanaticism. The con- 
tention in Ireland, they say in effect, is a hideous and wholly 
unnecessary squabble between rival bigots in a land that 
above all things needs peace, an unseemly “ brawl in the 
household of death.’ But this is not, I submit, a com- 
prehensive or accurate estimate of the situation. Both 
parties, no doubt, are at fault, but we must strive to appor- 
tion the blame fairly. The Orangemen have their failings, 
like other people. They are accused, not entirely without 
foundation, of being narrow, dour, uncompromising and 
‘“‘unchristian.”’ But they are beyond doubt sincere men, 
of the old rugged Covenanter stock, and they are at any 
rate, unlike their opponents, good citizens of the Empire. 
Before we judge them harshly or critically we should try 
to understand how we should feel if we were in their place. 


- 


They see the Church in Ireland throwing sops to the 


Bolshevik Cerberus, and a triangular alliance of rebels, 
clerics and murderous anarchists trying to crush them and 
to destroy the British connection to which they are so 
deeply attached. Their bigotry is less the offspring of 
religion than of a great and not wholly unreasonable fear 
of Rome—just as the persecuting fervour of the Elizabethan 
Protestants was the result of the terror inspired by the 
Inquisition, the St. Bartholomew massacre, the butcheries 
of Alva’s soldiery in the Netherlands, and the bigoted fury 
of Pius V against England. 

In order to understand the feelings of Irish Protestants 
we must remember that the Latin Church always has been, 
doctrinally and at heart, a persecuting Church. She still 
claims the right to impose religious opinion upon recal- 
citrants by means of the stake, the gibbet and the lash. 
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These views have recently been written down and published 
on high ecclesiastical authority, and have obtained strong 
Pontifical approbation in the present century.* The per- 
secuting epitomes of her moral theologians are still her 
official doctrine and the ‘‘ common teaching ” of her divines. 
Such a Church naturally does not inspire confidence in the 
minds of Protestants who are in danger of being subjected 
to her sway, and she inevitably becomes a mainspring of 
religious strife. Probably not many English Catholics 
desire to see these curious clerical theories put into practice ; 
_ but English Catholics are not true representatives of their 
Church, and it is quite extraordinary to what an extent 
medieval notions, including the desirability of religious 
persecution, still prevail among people who are otherwise 
enlightened. There is certainly no love lost between the 
“white,” or patriotic British, Catholies and their Irish 
co-religionists ; but it is permissible to point out to the 
Whites that their position is a very anomalous one so long 
as they remain members and upholders of an organization 
which is anything but white. The dual allegiance to England 
and to an Anglophobe clerical corporation places them, to 
borrow the phrase of the Australian Catholic to whom I 
alluded just now, “‘in somewhat of a cleft stick’; and 
disgust at their Church’s eonduct is freely expressed by 
many a@ wavering disciple of a slowly dying creed. 

It is now surely apparent that the present constitution 
of the Roman Church is not merely a menace to personal 
liberty, but a danger and a source of weakness to the State. 
The Church for years encouraged rebellion and resistance 
to the law in Ireland, and she must be held largely responsible 
for the present disorders. Now, when the storm she helped 
to raise has passed all bounds and menaces her supremacy, 
she tries to avert the consequences: the hierarchy turns 
round and denounces murder, when denunciation is un- 
availing. Roman Catholic ecclesiastics have everywhere 
wed religion for the purposes of political propaganda: a 
(Catholic cathedral in London was made the other day the 
sene of a Sinn Fein demonstration, and no word of official 
condemnation has been heard from the Church. The Irish 
Bishops profess to have encouraged rebellion -on ‘“ moral 
and religious ’’ grounds: they used their theology and their 
vast spiritual powers derived from the Pope to upset our 
Government and its plans ; they acted, in a word, definitely 
wa Church.t That Church, having sown the wind, now 

* If Catholics desire ‘‘ documentation’’ of these statements, I shall be 


jleased to supply it. 
T See The Roman Mischief-Maker, new edition, pp. 62-5. 
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dreads the resultant whirlwind; and the hierarchy are 
telling their flocks that resistance to the Government ig 
“unlawful ’’—not because it violates Canon Law, but 
chiefly “‘ because there is no chance of success ”’ ! 

Neither in the political nor the religious sphere do the 
petty jealousies, the parochialism and the watertight 
compartments of sectionalism fit in with the modern scheme 
of things. ‘“‘ We should all pull together,” as the Prince 
of Wales says. People are continually warning us against 
class-consciousness. Let us extend the scope of their 
admonitions and endeavour to rid ourselves of creed- 
consciousness. Our political rivalries are already bad 
enough, without needlessly fanning the flame of denomina- 
tional strife. Creeds, we learn from the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
are documents which only represent the opinions of a 
majority at a meeting; and we ought not to make a 
‘fetish ’ of them.* To some of us this is not altogether 
news, but it is well to have it confirmed on such high 
ecclesiastical authority. ‘“‘We are weary of debating 
societies,” said Bishop Gore some years ago, but the 
(Ecumenical Councils of the Roman Church, which frame 
religious dogma, are simply theological debating societies. 
After prolonged, and sometimes very heated, discussion 
the bell rings (so to speak) for the House to divide; and 
the result of the division-list goes forth to the world as the 
fiat of the Holy Spirit. Religious truth arrived at in this 
fashion is “‘ simply the opinion that has survived,” and it 
is really quite unnecessary for people to fight and kill one 
another about it. A little clear and courageous thinking 
on these and similar matters would do a world of good. 

In the sphere of education, above all, we shall have to 
recast our ideas and adapt them to the changed conditions 
of our time and to the new knowledge which mankind has 
now acquired. It was Plato’s opinion that we should teach 
our children by means of fables, both true and false, and 
that we ought to begin with the false.t This appears to 
- be the system adopted by our School Boards and teachers 
of religion, and in my opinion it is by no means a good 
one. Plato also thought that we ought to exercise a super 
vision over the authors of fables, selecting their good pro- 
ductions and rejecting the bad; and it is not at all certain 
that our educational authorities have selected the best 
fables. He pointed out, moreover, that “‘a child cannot 
discriminate between what is allegory and what is not,” 
and that we ought not to tell the children ‘“‘ offensive 

* Outspoken Essays, p. 134. + Republic, II, 377. 
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stories ’’ derogatory to the character of the gods. This is 
excellent advice, and we shall be wise to follow it and to 
abandon our present system of hoodwinking the children 
in our schools. So careful and excellent a journal as the 
Spectator (November 22, 1919) describes the religious teaching 
given in schools of every grade as “lamentable and scan- 
dalous ’’—lamentable because it brings religion into con- 
tempt ; scandalous because of its effects on those who receive 
it. The teachers complain bitterly that they are compelled 
to dole out to the children, as scientific fact and historical 
truth, what we now know to be folk-lore and primitive 
legend. As the children grow up they become indignant 
when they find out that they have been humbugged and 
have to unlearn much of what they have been taught; 
and the reaction is apt to be great and lasting. There are, 
we understand from Mr. Birrell,* certain sentimental 
sceptics who “fall to weeping as they remember that they 
have now no lies to tell their children”; but it is very 
doubtful if in the end the children will greatly regret the 
cause of their parents’ tears. Let us deal straightforwardly 
with the young ones, and also with the grown-ups: 
honesty is the best policy, in this as in other things. 

In this matter our yielding to denominational pressure 
has undoubtedly made us guilty of obscurantism ; but our 
obscurantism is, of course, by no means on a par with 
that of the Church which has consistently pursued the 
fatal policy of deliberately shutting the light out from the 
human mind and of closing her ears to authentic voices. 
Such illumination as Rome now possesses has come mainly 
from the heretics whom it abuses and persecutes, and the 
Fathers were not slow to perceive that a formal system of 
religious theory must be introduced from outside, if their 
Church was to survive. Her pundits made various efforts, 
notably in the thirteenth century, to ‘“ philosophize super- 
stition’’ and to forge thereout a weapon of temporal 
domination. The attempts have always failed, as such 
attempts are bound to fail. The philosophy wears thin and 
loses its sanction and vitality in the process, but the 
superstition endures: the results are seen in the ignorance, 
tyranny and stagnation of Catholic communities, and also 
in the perpetual brawling from which so many countries 
are suffering. It is now once more the function of the 
hity to educate its former educators.; The process bids 


* Obiter Dicta, i. 199. 
+ “To-day our best prophets and preachers are laymen ” (Outspoken Essays, 
by Dean Inge, p. 19). 
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- fair to be a long one, and we are bidden to have patience 
until a reformed Rome has accommodated itself to the new 
order in the world. We must wait, it is suggested, for the 
day when faith and knowledge shall have made up. their 
quarrel, when the strife of warring creeds shall cease and 
a truce is established between dogma and intellect. But, 
if history is any guide, that day may well be postponed 
until the Greek Kalends; and humanity cannot afford to 
wait. Grave problems confront us, and the Latin Church 
is a hindrance, rather than a help, to their solution. We 
readily admit, with Lord Morley, that she served a great 
purpose in her time. She once not only offered herself as 
a guide to human relations, but supplied the world with a 
theory of life and an intellectual system, and endeavoured, 
according to her imperfect lights, and with some success, 
to be a,mother to mankind. Ideas which to us may appear 
as mere foolishness and childish, or even grovelling super. 
stition, were often in reality scientific effort in embryo, a 
first essay in mental development, a groping of the unin- 
formed intellect after truth ; and they are, as such, no less 
deserving of our respect than the researches of to-day. Now 
the old conditions have passed, never to return ; and Rome 
would be wise to adapt itself to the new ones. 

We may have some measure of sympathy with the dog 


who cannot recognize that he has had his day ; but when. 


he persistently annoys the neighbours with his goings-on, 
steps must be taken to abate the nuisance. The autocratic 
ways of clericalism are not our ways, and they act as a 
perpetual irritant: Father Tyrrell displayed his usual 
felicity of phrasing when he described the Church of his 
adoption as ‘“‘a waspish sect.” Dogmatism in religion 
means general discord, and the world is sick of contention. 
A little more modesty on the part of certain ecclesiastics, a 
little less cocksureness about matters of which the wise 
man confesses his total ignorance, would seem to be 
advisable. Let us be on our guard against the ‘“‘ perilous 
presumption”’ of those who assert themselves to be the 
sole repositories of divine enlightenment and pronounce 
judgment on everything. 
Hvueuw E. M. STutTrieLp 


BADMINTON FOR BEGINNERS 


Ten or fifteen years ago, if you mentioned the game of 
Badminton to anyone who was ordinarily interested in 
sport, it is quite possible he would not even have known 
of the existence of the game to which you referred; but 
to-day it is advancing in popularity in very much the same 
way that lawn tennis has advanced in the last few years. 
The reasons for this are not far to seek. It can be played 
under cover, irrespective of weather conditions, by artificial 
light, and therefore in the short winter days it can be 
enjoyed at any time, even after dinner in the evening. 
It can be played with pleasure by the expert and the 
beginner, provides, perhaps,- the most strenuous exercise 
of any game, and calls for high skill and a delicate touch, 
not less than for those qualities of physical fitness, 
activity and muscular exertion which appeal to all games 
lovers. It is a game which concentrates a maximum 
amount of exercise into a comparatively short space of 
time ; it does not call for any very extended space or elaborate 
equipment, and even in these days of tremendously enhanced 
prices should not be beyond the purse of anyone of quite 
moderate means. With all these advantages to set off 
against its only real disadvantage—that of being played 
indoors and not in the open air—it is scarcely surprising 
that Badminton is increasing in popularity; but for the 
benefit of those who have never seen or played it, and at 
the risk of being tedious to those who have, I will try to 
describe the elementary principles of the game and the 
details of the court on which it is played. 

As most people are aware, it.is an extension of the 
old-fashioned. battledore and shuttlecock, the modern racquet 
having been improved and modelled on a tennis racquet, 
the shuttlecock being practically the same feathered object 
with a weighted base familiar as a toy for children. It would 
perhaps be best to illustrate the court by a diagram, the 
length being 44 feet, the breadth 20 feet, the front service 
line 11 feet from the net, the space between the inside and 
outside lines being 2 feet, and the space between the service 
court line and the back line 2 feet 6 inches. The net is 
5 feet high in the centre and 5 feet 1 inch at the posts, 
and only 2 feet 6 inches in depth. The height above the 
net is theoretically unlimited, but a good hall should have 
some 40 to 50 feet above the net to the roof. 
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The main essential features of the rules are that the | y 
shuttle must be played on the volley the entire time; the {| b 
moment it strikes the ground on either court the shuttle | 
is dead and a point is scored to the other side. Otherwise | n 
a point is scored the same way as at tennis. 01 

The four-handed game consists of 15 or 21 aces, ag } 3: 


DIAGRAM OF DOUBLES COURT 
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may be arranged. Provided that in a game of 15 aces, 
when the score is 13 all, the side which first reached 13 
has the option of “ setting’ the game to 5, and that when 
the score is 14 all, the side which first reached 14 has the 
option of “setting”? the game to 3. After a game has 
been “set” the score is called ‘‘ love all,’? and the side 
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which first scores 5 or 3 aces, according as the game has 
been ‘‘ set’ at 13 or 14 all, wins the game. In either case 
the claim to “set”? the game must be made before the 
next service is delivered after the score has reached 13 all 
or 14 all. Provided also that in a game of 21 aces the 
same method of scoring be adopted, substituting 19 and 
90 for 13 and 14. 

It is a fault (1) if the service is overhand, i.e. if the 
shuttle at the instant of being struck be higher than the 
server's waist; (2) if, in serving, the shuttle falls into the 
wrong half court (i.e. into the one not diagonally opposite 
to the server), or falls short of the short service line, or 
beyond the long-service line, or outside the side boundary 
lines of the half court into which service is in order. 

It having been decided which side is to have the first 
service, the player in the right-hand half court of that 
side commences the game by serving to the player in the 
opposite right-hand half court. If the latter player returns 
the shuttle before it touches the ground, it is to be returned 
by one of the “in” side, and then returned by one of the 
“out? side, and so on, till the shuttle is missed or ceases 
to be “Sin play.” If the shuttle is missed by the “in” 
side, the server’s hand is out, and as the side beginning a 
game has only one hand in its first innings (vide Law 14), 
the player in the right-hand opposite half court now 
becomes the server; but if the service is not returned, or 
the fault is made by the “ out”’ side, the ‘‘ in” side scores 
an ace. The “in” side players then change from one 
half court to the other, the server now being in the left- 
hand half court and serving to the player in the opposite 
left-hand half court. So long as a side remains “in,” 
service is delivered alternately from each half court into 
the one diagonally opposite, the change being made by 
the “in”? side when, and only when, an ace is added to its 
sore. The first service of a side in each innings shall be 
made from the right-hand half court. After the service 
is delivered, the server and the player served to may take 
up any positions they choose on their side of the net, 
imespective of any boundary lines. In all subsequent 
imings each partner on each side has a hand, the 
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partners serving consecutively. The player served to may 
ilone take the service, and no player may take two 
‘consecutive services in the same game. 

Having thus described the main rules of the game 
ind given an idea of the look of a Badminton court, it will 
wrhaps be as well to describe the different shots and the 
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way in which they are played. In doing this I will try 
to illustrate some of the ordinary shots played, and give 
the names of any of the leading players who are particularly 
associated with one shot or who play it specially well, 
The first and most obvious shot is the service, and it is quite 
one of the most difficult in the game. I have heard the 
method of scoring in Badminton criticized—and the criticism 
applies to all games which are scored in the same way— 
because only the server can add a point to his score. Each 
player has one service. Thus in a single the server can 
lose one point without affecting the score, but simply gives 
his opponent the service. In a double the servers can 
lose two points running before the actual addition of a 
point to their opponents’ score. Thus the game can remain 
at a standstill for some time, each side simply putting the 


other side out. This is a very legitimate criticism, and it | 


is one of the reasons why the good player can give such 
enormously long odds to the weaker player and yet win 
his matches. However, this is a digression. To return to 
the service. There are two obvious sorts of service— 
a low, short service, which should go just over the net and 
drop just into the opponent’s service court, and a high, 
deep service that goes right over the opponent’s head, and 
if allowed to drop would pitch just on the back line of the 
service court. It is wise to vary the two services and to 
disguise them. Against a player who has a weak smash 
it pays to serve high and deep, as the return will probably 
be easy; against a player who rushes a short service and 
snaps it down very quickly, a high service is also good 
tactics, but against a man with a very fine smash or 4 
man who does not often rush a short service, a low, short 
service is probably more valuable. 

This must of course depend on circumstances and experi 
ence, but the two cardinal points to remember in serving are: 
If you serve short, let it be really low and only just over the 
net; if you serve high, let it be really deep, even at the risk 
of going out. To serve half-way down the court is to ask 
for trouble. From the right-hand court a fast shot into 
the back-hand corner of the service court is another very 
paying shot. One other point about serving. Do not be 
careless. Many quite useful players take very little trouble 
with their service and so often serve faults. A fault puts 
you out at once; you have no second service, as at tennis, 
so it pays to be careful. Miss Hogarth’s back-hand short 
service is a model of a good short service. - Next, the smash. 
One of the most useful strokes in the game, this is perhaps 
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the shot which most often is a stumbling-block to the 
beginner. He tries to smash anything and everything, which 
is fatal. To smash properly you must get right behind 
the shuttle, time it properly and hit as hard as you can, 
with a downward flick of the wrist to finish with. It is 
hopeless to try to smash with the shuttle one side of you, 
or to smash it when it has dropped almost to the level 
of the net. Of present-day players, Mr. Marriott’s is perhaps 
the fiercest and cleanest kill, but Mr. du Roveray, Mr. 
Bisgood and Mrs. Tragett all smash with beautifully clean- 
hit shots, and Mr. Sautter, the ex-All-England Champion, 
had a deadly smash. Another most useful shot off a high 
shuttle is the drop from the back of the court. It is not 
difficult to deceive the opposing side, who are prepared for 
a smash and are standing fairly far back, by playing a gentle 
drop which pitches just over the net and has dropped 
before the opposition can get to it. A master of this shot 
is Mr. E. Hawthorn, the former Men’s Doubles Champion. 
The most “‘ common or garden ”’ and one of the most useful 
shots in the game is, of course, the ordinary clear to the 
back of the court, which is simply a hard, high shot which 
would pitch, if it were allowed to drop, on the back line. 
This is a most useful shot both in doubles and singles, 
and in the latter it is very useful to clear twice running, 
as your opponent, after getting back the first one, will in 
all probability be preparing to run forward in expectation 
of a short drop, and will then have to stop and get back. 
You have, in fact, manceuvred him out of position, and, 
as at tennis, it is of the first importance to get your opponent 
out of position. This shot has no special claims to be 
called anyone’s pet shot, as it is universally used by all 
the singles players who regularly go in for that form of 
the game. Another very paying shot is a drop-smash— 
especially in a single. This is played almost entirely with 
the wrist—it should travel fast, just clearing the net and 
pitching as near to it as possible. Miss Radeglia is an 
expert at this shot. Yet another useful scoring shot’'is a 
hard fore-hand or back-hand drive down the side lines. 
It is a hard, clean-hit shot, not very high above the net and 
not too fast to carry it beyond the back line. Mrs. Tragett 
is a good exponent of this shot and finds it very useful, as 
it is a difficult shot to score off. It is a most important 
thing to remember that every shot should be taken over- 
head, and, except for the clearing stroke, every shot should 
be hit down into the opponents’ court, so that they have 
to hit it wp, thus giving you the attack. 
VOL. LXXVI 52 
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Last come the collection of net shots and short, delicate 
strokes, whose variety and number are infinite. With these 
I include the clever short kind of stop shot as a reply toa 
short service. Sir George Thomas and Mr. du Roveray use 
this very effectively against a low, short service. They simply 
seem to put their racquet up and the shuttle drops just over 
the net, four times out of five a certain winner. Then there 
are all the short net shots, including the very clever cross. 
court short drop, played from the left court into the right or 
vice versa, and when your opponent has got the first one back 
across again into the court he has just left. Miss Hogarth is, 
of course, a net shot specialist, but Sir George Thomas js 
equally skilful at them, and Mrs. Tragett is renowned for 
her ingenuity in these super-shots. These net shots have 
to be so accurately played that there always must be a 
large amount of risk with them, and it is therefore advisable, 
in match or tournament play, to take these risks when 
your side is serving, but to play more for safety when the 
opponent is “‘in.”’ Be very careful not to touch any part 
of the net with your racquet, or any part of you, and also 
be quite sure that the shuttle has passed over the net on 
to your own side before striking it, otherwise a point is 
scored to your opponents. 

There is just one other thing to be said about all shots 
in general. Cultivate for every shot, if you can, the art of 
camouflage. Disguise your shots as far as you possibly 
can and keep your opponents guessing. The real master 
of this art, a Badminton genius and past Singles Champion, 
whom an accident in last year’s Championships has unfor- 
tunately kept out of the running this year, is Mr. Fred 
Chesterton. If you ask players who have played against 
him, they will tell you that they never knew what shot he 


was going to play next, and he invented shots for himself 
going play ne 


which no one ever thought of trying. It is easily realized 
how disconcerting it is for a player, who from his opponent’s 
action thinks he is going to drop one just over the net, to 
find, when he himself has run in, the shuttle tossed high 
over his head and falling comfortably just inside the back 
line. 

So much for the actual shots of the game. Now as to 
the different kinds of game which can be played. Singles, 
men’s doubles, mixed doubles and ladies’ doubles are the 
recognized forms of the game, and it is perhaps worth 
noting that very many players who are really good at 
Badminton do not attempt to play singles. This is a tribute 
to the exceptionally strenuous nature of a single. It is 
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perhaps the hardest form of exercise of any game commonly 
played, and it is concentrated’ in so short a time. Conse- 
quently, many people confine their energies entirely to 
doubles, and in the case of ladies this reduces the field to a 
very considerable extent. At any open tournament it is 
quite a common thing for the ladies’ singles only to consist 
of some half-dozen entries. As a result, at some tournaments 
there is no ladies’ singles'event, and this was the case at 
the London Championship until this year, when the Logan 
Club presented a cup. The single game calls for no further 
particular comment, but in doubles there are two distinct 
variations of the method of play, known respectively as 
the “back and front”? game and “sides.” In the back 
and front game, in a mixed double, the lady plays practically 
entirely at the net and takes the whole of the net, leaving 
the whole of the back of the court to her partner. In the 
sides game the pair play side by side, each one going up 
or back as the occasion requires. This is, of course, the 
most common form of a men’s double, since very few men 
would be content with so little comparatively to do as is 
the lot of the player who stays ‘“‘ up” in the back and front 
combination. But for ladies who find the game too 
strenuous and who have perfected the delicate net shots 
and great quickness demanded of the net player, the back 
and front game provides a most excellent variation. Miss 
Hogarth is one of the most successful players of this game 
with Sir George Thomas, and it is a very difficult game to 
play against. The lady is ready to pounce on anything the 
least short in the way of a return, and the man is ready to 
deal with anything high or fast to the back of the court. 
The only real answer to this is to play half-court shots, 
but they are by no means easy. They must be played 
down the side lines, just too high for the lady at the net 
only half-way down the court, and not far enough or fast 
enough for the player at the back of the court to score off. 
For a pair who have been used to playing the ordinary 
game to be matched against a good back and front pair is 
a very severe test of their skill. The ordinary sides game 
does not call for special comment, but depends for success 
on good combination between the two players. A pair who 
understand each other will work in and out, one sometimes 
at the net and then falling back, the other backing up and 
crossing over from court to court as necessary. With 
a pair who really understand this formation and each 
other’s peculiarities, this is a very pretty game to watch, 
both sides trying to manceuvre one of their opponents 
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out of position and, after they have made the opening, 
scoring with a winning shot. 

The principal Badminton clubs are found in and around 
London, but several flourishing clubs are springing up all 
over the provinces, and there is no better way of promoting 
the game than by means of the exhibition matches which 
are constantly being arranged from London. The leading 
players are very ready to make the journey to any club 
who are keen and ready to entertain them, and more and 
more clubs are now arranging for these exhibition games, 
which give the ordinary club players the chance of seeing 
the game properly played by the best players and give 
the exhibitors the opportunity of enjoying very friendly 
hospitality from the different provincial clubs. Last year 
and this exhibition matches have been played at Eastbourne, 
Bournemouth, Henley, St. Albans, etc., and have been 
very successful. Of the London clubs, perhaps the best- 
known, regarded as the headquarters of the game, is the 
Logan—formerly the Bee—Club, in Logan Place, Earl's 
Court. It has two very fine courts and holds the London 
Championships. Moreover, nearly all of the leading players 
belong to the Logan, either as their only club or in addition 
to their own home club. Other leading London clubs are 
at Ealing, where Mr. du Roveray (Men’s Doubles Champion), 
Mr. Swinden and Mr. J. H. C. Prior are members; at 
Streatham, where Mr. and Mrs. Marriott and Mr. F. Hodge 
are the leading players; at Sutton, for which Mr. Uber 
and Mr. Page play; and at Richmond, where Mr. Bisgood 
and Mr. Hawthorn represent the club in matches. There 
are also other clubs at Ealing, at Balham, at Cricklewood 
and at Kensington, and all these clubs throughout the 
winter play in League matches, the clubs being divided 
into several sections and every club playing home and 
away matches with every other club in its own section 
of the League. The leading club in Section 2 can also’ 
challenge the bottom club of Section 1, and if victorious 
get promotion to the first section, its place in the second 
section being taken by the club they have defeated. Thus 
with all the sections. The Badminton season lasts from the 
beginning of October until the beginning of April, the 
play leading up to the All-England Championships, which 
are held at the Horticultural Hall in March. This is a 
very fine hall and the Championships always attract a big 
gallery, but it is a difficult hall for anyone who is not 
accustomed to it, and while some players find they cannot 
do themselves justice in the Championships, others feel 
that they play very much better there, and have much the 
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same feeling for “the Horticultural’ that Mr. A. W. Gore 
has for the Centre Court at Wimbledon. 

I think this completes most of what I have to say about 
the game, but I may perhaps give an opinion for what 


‘itis worth on a question I am often asked, ‘‘ Does Badminton 


improve lawn tennis?”’ On the whole, I am inclined to think 
not. That is to say, I do not think it is possible to combine 
both games in the winter. It is wiser to drop tennis for 
the winter, if you mean to play serious Badminton, and come 
back to it with renewed zest in the spring. Badminton is 
played with a far lighter racquet, calls for more wrist work, 
and makes a tennis racquet feel very unwieldy and uncom- 
fortable to use. It is a trial for one’s wrists, I find, to play 
both tennis and Badminton in the winter, although I do 
not think that the actual shots of each game affect the 
other in any way, if you play them at different seasons. 

Some people profess to find that Badminton improves 
their smashing at tennis, and perhaps it may do so, but 
I do not think there is very much in it. Both are fascinating 
games and both excellent exercise, and though a specialist 
may achieve more material success, it is far better fun to 
make the best of both games and enjoy as much as possible 
of everything in the fields of sport. 


K. McKaneE 


JUBILATION DAY 


THE first pale pink streaks of dawn were showing when my 
“boy”? woke me up by dumping down by the bedside 
my early morning cup of tea and slice of paw-paw (which 
in Bananaland is always pronounced “ papie”’), and by 
rolling up the mosquito-curtains. I wondered drowsily why 
he had called me so early, for in station I rose much later 
than this, and concluded sleepily that it must be the dusturi 
of the household of which, for the time being, I formed 
part. It so happened that I had been posted to another 
station, and was due to leave in two days’ time, so that 
I had packed up and vacated my bungalow, and was now 
sheltering for'a few days under the hospitable roof of the 
Director of Transport. 

As I started to sip my tea I noticed the boy was busily 
engaged digging in my uniform tins and extracting my 
full-dress white uniform, and the sight of this pricked my 
drowsy head wide awake. I now remembered why I was 
being called at dawn, and realized that I had a hectic 
day in front of me, and I was more than ever reluctant 
to get up as I reflected that the next dawn would not be 
far off before I got into bed again. Subsequent events 
confirmed this. 

This morning’s sun heralded a day of days, not only 
in Bananaland, but throughout the Empire, and we were 
all determined that, situated though we were in the heart 
of Darkest Africa, none the less there should be no lack 
of pomp and circumstance and rejoicing. The official 
programme started with a thanksgiving service at the 
churches of all denominations. His Excellency the Governor, 
accompanied by his staff and the heads of departments, 
‘would attend divine service at the cathedral, arriving by 
car from Headquarters, and those official residents in the 
station who were not detailed to represent the Government 
at the churches of other denominations would also attend 
the cathedral service, as would, of course, the European 
non-official residents as well as the multitudes of native 
Christians who belonged to the Established Church. Then 
would follow a review of the troops by H.E. on the 
Coronation Ground, after which he would hold a_ levee, 
for which purpose a fine grass banda had been built behind 
the flagstaff at the saluting-point. It had been beauti- 
fully done, partly by station labour under the orders of 
the District Commissioner, and partly by natives under 
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the orders of the Lwkiko (the native Parliament of the 
Kingdom). 

Next in the programme figured a semi-official lunch to 
H.E., given by my host, who was an old personal friend 
of his, and the afternoon was to be filled up with sports 
for the troops, police and bakopi (peasantry). The piéce 
de résistance was to be a miniature Marathon race from 
Luzera, the lake port, nine miles off, to the winning-post 
on the Coronation Ground. After tea H.E. would motor 
back to Headquarters in time for the big dinner and bigger 
ball at Government House. There were to be fireworks 
during the course of the evening, both at Headquarters 
and here in Mengo, and bonfires were to be lighted on 
prominent hills throughout the country-side. For weeks 
past, under orders of the various Assistant District Com- 
missioners, the local chiefs and their head-men had been 
seeing to the clearing of spaces on suitable hill-tops and 
the collecting and stacking of brushwood and logs. Great 
care had to be taken that the ground was well cleared for 
a good radius round each bonfire, in order to avoid the risk 
of a bush fire. 

As regards my own personal programme, I had been 
detailed to represent the Government at the Roman Catholic 
cathedral service of the White Fathers’ Mission, and after 
service [ was to escort the Father Superior to the review 
and levee. For the rest of the day I was a free man. My 


-host had invited me to meet the Governor at the lunch he 


was giving, and after that meal I was going to bicycle the 
twenty-five miles in to Headquarters in company with a 
subaltern of the King’s African Rifles, as we were both to 
stay with friends and go on to the ball. I was to return 
by motor-van the next day. 

So much for the future. Having quickly run through 
the programme in my mind, I set about getting up and 
dressed, and by the time I had climbed into uniform the 
boy came to tell me breakfast was ready on the veranda 
overlooking the valley, where the sun was now striking 
warm on the green foliage of the banana plantations and 
the smoke was curling up from the Nubi settlement at 
Kololo on the far hill-side, while towards the lake, on the 
right, the mist still hung over the swamps. So far there 
was no sound of my host stirring, for he was not going to 
office before kirk, and then he had not so far to go as I, 
as he was going to the English cathedral service. I should 
explain that the township of Mengo, comprising offices, 
shops, the Indian bazaar and quarter, lies in the valley, 
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while the hills encircling it are appropriated for Missions 
and residential quarters. Thus the Kabaka and the Court 
live on one, officials on another, the C.M.S. on a third, the 
White Fathers’ and Mill Hill Missions yet elsewhere. Each 
Mission has its own church on its own hill, built by native 
converts as a labour of love under their pastors’ guidance, 
The finest edifice at one time was the C.M.S. cathedral at 
Namirembe, built of sun-dried bricks, reed-work and thatch, 
of which the special feature was the reed-work inside the 
high vaulted roof—the whole a very fine sample of native 
workmanship, but most unfortunately it was struck by 
lightning during one of the frequent thunderstorms that 
sweep across that part of the country, the roof broke into 
a blaze, and in spite of the utmost exertions of the Mission, 
of the police and the troops, who were called out to assist, 
the building became completely gutted. After this calamity 
the palm remained to the White Fathers, who also had 
a fine cathedral built on similar lines, and it was to this 
one that I was presently to wend my way. 

While I consumed bacon and eggs on the cool veranda, 
the rickshaw which I had chartered for the morning, with 
its four attendant boys, arrived, and the latter, remarking 
** Jambo, Bwana,” i.e. “ Greeting, master,” squatted down 
on their hunkers until I should be ready to start. So 
- presently, in full glory of white duck and helmet, gold 
shoulder-straps and sword-knot, and glossy patent leather, 
I started off amid the jeers of my host, who had come out 
to drink his tea on the veranda. However, as he would 
soon be similarly disguised, I uttered something oracular 
about the pot calling the kettle black, and told the grinning 
boys to “ Genda mangu’’—in other words, to go quickly, 
for I had an hour’s work to do in office before I set off 
to kirk. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, let me say here that 
a rickshaw is a two-wheeled chariot to contain one or two 
persons, according to its size. Like a perambulator, it has 
a collapsible hood to keep sun or rain off the occupants, 
and its motive-power consists of a team of four natives, 
one of whom pulls in front at the end of a pair of long 
shafts and the other three push behind. All are leather- 
lunged, and many of them good and willing goers. They 
reduce clothing to a minimum—a pair of khaki shorts, 
a thin cotton vest and a rag carried to mop themselves 
at intervals is all they are burdened with—no boots, no 
puttees. To encourage each other they sing nearly the 
whole time they are on the run. The leader (usually known 
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as the nyampara) sets the tune and sings the verse—the 
three behind merely joining in at regular intervals with a 
deep-throated chant by way of chorus. The theme is 
usually one of poignant human interest about the manners, 
morals and peculiarities of the passengers at the moment 
in the rickshaw, which is sung in alto with a nasal howl 
flung in now and again to emphasize a pithy line of the 
saga. As the subjects of the ode are usually unacquainted 
with the particular dialect in which it is sung, nothing 
untoward as a rule occurs, though listeners sometimes wonder 
why passers-by may grin and shout at the singers as the 
melody reaches their ears. On the other hand, it sometimes 
happens that the fare who is being serenaded does understand 
the language of the song, and a sharp whack with a kiboko 
and a few well-chosen words cut it short, though the singers 
are no whit abashed, but chuckle heartily among themselves 
at being caught out, and start again on some other and 
less. personal and controversial theme. 

However—to revert to our muttons—my boys jolted 
me along the grass track past the M.O.’s house on to the 
main road, past the mud tennis courts, and sped down the 
hill to the boma where my office was. There they deposited 
me, and while I busily signed papers and ran through corre- 
spondence I heard them chattering outside and chaffing 
in “kitchen”? Swahili the reliefs of the sepoy guard over 
the Treasury. 

As I worked, bells began to peal on the various Mission 
hills, rickshaws passed to and fro, and pedestrians streamed 
along. I looked out, and saw Goanese families decked out 
in their best—the women-folk and children with bright- 
hued hats and blouses packed into rickshaws, and the 
men with straw hats or jaunty felts, the most wonderful 
ties and bright yellow boots—tramping along, chattering 
hard, all on their way to Mass. Native Christians in clean 
white caps and kanzus, and often, alas! boots or shoes 
many sizes too large for them, clopped along—numbers 
wearing over the kanzu (or robe) an old European jacket, 
from a buttonhole of which might be seen dangling a silver 
watch-chain, the hall-mark of substance and respectability. 
Mingling with them in the crowd were Mohammedans, 
usually distinguishable by the red fezes they wore, on 
their way to answer the summons of the mualim calling 
from the mosque tower in the Indian quarter. I heard 
the guard called up to attention, caught the glimpse of 
uniform in a passing rickshaw, and realized that it behoved 
me to get a move on or I should be late at my rendezvous : 
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so, having locked up the office safe, I dusted my shining 
Wellingtons, of which I was rather proud, and passed out 
to continue my jolting journey. 

The bearded natk of the guard shook his head with resigned 
sadness as I passed him a word of sympathy in Urdu that 
he and his men were on guard this particular day, and 
would therefore be unable to take part in the sports, for 
I knew these Sikh warriors on hockey and soccer fields, 
and rarely have I met such tireless and fleet-footed athletes, 

Off we went, the boys singing the louder to scare 
pedestrians out of their way and to emphasize the importance 
of their mission (at least, I so flattered myself). We ran 
along the main road through the bazaar, swung left-handed 
down over the bridge and across the causeway through 
the swamp, and began the long climb up the winding road; 
the more the boys panted and dripped the more they sang 
to hearten themselves, and up we went in good style, only 
overtaken by scurrying parishioners who feared to be late, 
At last we turned the corner, to face the final and steepest 
piece of the climb, which leads to the hill-top where stand 
cathedral and Mission. The cathedral is on a terrace, 
and the road teads direct to the steps at the foot of this. 
As we crawled up the precipice I saw two Fathers, dressed 
in the long white soutanes from which their Order takes its 
name, awaiting me at the top of the steps, and hovering 
in the background were what I took to be attendant acolytes 
and servers. I was a little alarmed at this preparatory 
sign of ceremony, but remembering what charming men 
all the White Fathers I had met were, and also that for ‘ 
an hour I was invested with rare, though fictitious, impor- 
tance, and must play a part accordingly, I began to look 
forward to an experience which would certainly be unique 
in my life. 

The nyampara dropped the shafts at the foot of the 
steps and I scrambled out. At the top of the steps I 
clicked my best salute to the waiting Fathers, and as these 
shook my hand and greeted me in excellent English, I 
told them I felt much honoured at having been selected 
to represent the Government at their service, though I 
politely regretted that I was not a member of their Church. 
As a matter of fact, this last was causing me some uneasiness, 
for I was not well up in the ritual of Catholic services, and 
as I knew I should be occupying a prominent position in 
the congregation, I did not wish to seem at sea and to find 
myself standing at an important point in the service when 
I ought to be on my knees, or some contretemps of that 
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kind. However, I hoped for the best, and the two Fathers 
conducted me to the cathedral door, their retinue falling 
in behind us. As we passed out of the sunshine into the 
cool shade I saw the cathedral was nearly full, hundreds 
of natives sitting on mats on the floor, and on benches and 
chairs at the top of the aisle many Goanese with a sprinkling 
of Europeans. The whole congregation rose as we entered 
and passed to the top of the centre aisle, where at the head 
a large chair covered with a handsome rug was set, and in 
front of it a reed footstool of fine native work. Into this 
seat of honour I was ushered by the attending Fathers, 
and when I sat down I realized with some misgiving that 
all the congregation were behind me, and that I should 
only be able to watch the officiating priests. Their ritual, 
I knew, would be different to that performed by the con- 
gregation, and I should have, therefore, to take my cue 
from the sound of movements behind me, instead of watching 
and conforming to the “ drill’ of some European on whom 
I had hoped to model my actions. However, “ sufficient 
for the day. ...” A harmonium was standing a few 
paces behind my chair, and very shortly this struck up, 
and the native choir, ranged immediately in rear, began 
to chant, and the service started. . 

From this point onwards my impressions are rather 
blurred. To my great relief I found I could see out of the 
corner of my eyes a little native boy half-hidden by a reed 
pillar on my right front, and at the risk of acquiring a 
permanent squint I kept a lowered gaze glued on him— 
when he bowed, I bowed; when he knelt or stood, so did 
I; and with his unwitting assistance I think I came through 
the service without accident. My chief recollections remain 
the difficulties of kneeling when encumbered with strapped 
overalls and sword; my amazement at the heartiness, and, 
I must confess, the raucousness, of the chanting of the 
native congregation; the evident eloquence of the Father 
Superior, who preached a sermon in Luganda (hardly a 
word of which, unfortunately, I understood), and the 
earnestness and ease with which the officiating priests and 
their attendant native acolytes performed the intricate ritual. 

This was Central Africa, and yet here was an impressive 
thanksgiving ceremonial service in a reed and mud-brick 
built cathedral, conducted with the same finish and detail, 
and in the presence of a congregation as devout and 
reverent, as would be found in some historical cathedral 


of the Catholic faith in Europe. 


Finally, I was aware that the Father at the harmonium 
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was performing a triumphal march with all stops out, ag 
the notes came hurtling through my back hair, and we al] 
stood and waited for something, I knew not what, until 
a whispered voice in my ear asked me to follow, and I found 
one of my former cicerones at my elbow. Him I followed 
into the white glare outside through a side door, where 
two or three other Fathers were waiting, to whom I was 
introduced, and who then led me to the refectory, where 
were gathered the rest of the Fathers with their Superior, 
who in turn welcomed me with charming French courtesy, 
Light refreshment was brought in the shape of delicious 
black coffee, brewed from beans grown on their own plan- 
tation, and dainty petit-fours of their own making. All the 
Fathers talked English more or less—one of them spoke 
it perfectly—and in the midst of polite small talk and my 
expressed appreciation of the service, one of the Fathers 
brought in and ceremoniously uncorked a bottle of their 
famous white wine, which is “grown” in the Algerian 
vineyards of their Order. Glasses were filled, and the 
Father Superior, handing me one, bowed, and in a few 
happy words asked us to drink to the health of the King, 
of whose dominions our far-away Protectorate formed a 
happy and loyal small portion. And here is where I 
perpetrated an amusing but appalling blunder! 

I was firmly, though stupidly as it turned out, convinced 
that the White Fathers of Algeria formed a purely French 
Order (certainly all the Fathers I had previously met were 
French), and as I had spoken French fluently from boyhood, 
I thought it would-be a graceful compliment to return 
thanks in French for their courteous and loyal toast to 
my King, whose Government I humbly represented. There- 
upon in this language I did so, and ended up by asking 
them to allow me to drink to the prosperity of their Order 
and the fair fame of the Republic. There was a moment 
of surprised silence, and then a shout of kindly laughter 
went up! 

I saw I had put my foot in it and felt my face crimson, 
but the Father Superior clapped me on the shoulder and 
said, ‘‘ Mon cher monsieur, excuse our bad manners—we 
much appreciate the would-be pretty compliment you have 
paid us, and fully understand the sentiments you have 
expressed, mais voyez-vous, you have made a little joke! 
In point of fact, ours is not a purely French Order, as you 
imagine, but rather a cosmopolitan one. There are, done, 
seven of us here—now three are Belgians, one is Italian, 
one is Canadian [he who spoke English so perfectly], and, 
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lastly, only two of us are French, and we happen both to 
be Royalist !” 

I apologized profusely, and so amid merriment we 
broke up to adjourn to the review and the levee. The 
Father Superior was coming with me in my rickshaw, 
but the rest of them were walking. Now, with all due 
respect, it must be mentioned that the good Father Superior 
was of some girth and of corresponding avoirdupois, and 
he and I squeezed into the rickshaw with difficulty, and 
once in we were wedged tight and none too comfortably. 
We started off at a walk down the steep hill, all the boys 
“back-pedalling,” so to speak, with all their weight to 
prevent the rickshaw getting out of control—but the plump 
Father was too much for the team: their walk became a 
shuffle, the shuffle a rapidly quickening trot, and before 
I had fully grasped the situation I found we were bowling 
at breakneck speed down the hill, the rickshaw rocking 
from side to side and threatening to throw us out every 
moment, the boys uttering cries of fear and warning, the 
good Father pushing off little exclamations of alarm and 
exhortation to the boys, while I was shouting at them in a 
mixture of Swahili and Luganda to hold on tight and take 
care at the approaching corner. I felt certain we should 
get tipped out here, and I could only hope there would be 
no broken bones and that we should come off with nothing 
worse than a smashed wheel and a bad shaking. By a 
miracle, however, none of this happened. The boys pluckily 
hung on like grim death, and with considerable skill the 
leader took the corner at just the right moment, and we 
swung round and just balanced on one wheel as I was flung 
into the Father’s embrace; but we pulled up all present 
and correct, for the panting boys to regain their breath. 
I had to offer a fresh apology to my companion for the 
unceremonious pace of my chariot and the surprising lack 
of respect shown to his presence, and I really feared I had 
hurt him coming round the corner, for when I was thrown 
into his arms my sword-hilt was jammed heavily into his 
—er—profile! However, the much-tried man took it all 
with the greatest good-humour, assured me he was unhurt, 
and that he should chuckle over his experience for many 
a day. We reached the review ground without further 
mishap, and I handed my charge over to higher authority, 
who took him off to a good place in the banda behind the 
saluting-point, from where he would be able to see the 
march past. 

My boy had seen me arrive and came up with my 
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Kodak, and now I set about taking some snapshots of the 
ceremony. I found the troops were drawn up in line facing 
the banda and flagstaff about a hundred and fifty yards 
away. Those on parade consisted of a battalion of the 
King’s African Rifles, a company of the Indian contingent 
attached to the battalion and a strong body of the Banana. 
land Police—the whole under the command of the 0.¢ 
Troops of the Protectorate, the police being immediately 
under their Commissioner. 

I edged to the front of the crowd in the European 
enclosure and squeezed into the front corner, where I could 
get a good field of view for my snapshots. As I focused 
them the troops presented a fine sight. Immediately 
opposite the flagstaff sat the O.C. Troops on his brown 
Somali pony, a fine figure of a soldier with the D.S.O., South 
African, and African General Service medals glittering on 
his breast. On the far right of the line could be seen the 
mounted figure of the second in command, and one’s eye 
then ran down the steady khaki line of the Askaris of the 
K.A.R., their dull red tarbooshes imperceptibly merging 
into their black faces in the distance. Then the eye was 
caught by a streak of colour where the crimson and yellow 
turbans of the sepoys stood out vividly, and it was led 
along the left of the line by the scarlet cummerbunds of 
the police Askaris. The British officers were drawn up in 
front of their men, as were also the Effendis or native officers 
of the K.A.R.—fine old Sudanese these, each with three 
or four medals—and the native officers of the Indian con- 
tingent stood out equally soldierly and similarly decorated. 

It was interesting to note the variety in this little force 
of troops. As regards the K.A.R., the African battalion 
had British officers of the Regular Army, who were seconded 
from their units, and native officers who were pure Sudanese. 
The rank and file were composed mostly of Nubis (that is 
a generic term to cover the Nilotic tribes), a few pure 
Sudanese, and the remainder Swahilis, Nandis, Wanyam- 
wezis and such-like. The Indian company had British 
officers of the Indian Army, while the subahdar and jemadar 
and the rank and file were all Sikhs. The British officers 
of the police were militiamen, and while there were no 
native police officers, the rank and file were represented by 
most tribes in the Protectorate, such as Nubis, Baganda, 
Sebai, Kavirondo, with quite a few Swahilis and Nandis 
from the neighbouring Protectorate. 

I had just taken snaps of the troops and of the banda 
and the general scene, and was winding a new film along, 
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when a hoarse roar and a crash startled me, the drums and 
bugles broke out into a fanfare, and I looked up to see 
H.E. arriving at the saluting-base, and the long line of 
bayonets flashed in the white sunshine as the parade came 
to the “‘ present.” 

A fine figure of a man was the King’s representative 
as he stood at the salute beneath the Union Jack, which 
was lazily waving in the light breeze. Tall and handsome, 
with a row of decorations and medals, he filled his part 
well, and the single eyeglass glittering in one eye merely 
added to his distinguished bearing. I hastily snapped him, 
and as the drums were skilfully rolled I noted how wonder- 
fully steady the troops were standing—not a tarboosh moved. 

Later on I learnt the secret of this success. It is one 
of the hardest things to ensure men standing stock-still 
on ceremonial parades, so for some time beforehand the 
colonel used to have the battalion fallen in each night at 
sunset and made to stand rigid during the time the bugles 
sounded ‘‘ Retreat ”’—certainly the result of the training 
reflected the greatest credit on all concerned. 

The drums and bugles stilled;- another roar, and the 
bayonets again flashed in response. Commands followed 
each other in rapid succession, and the khaki line broke 
up and was soon swinging by the saluting-point, split into 
column, to the strains of a lively bugle march which the 
band blared out as the side-drums rolled, the big drummer 
whirled his sticks and thumped, and the black buglers 
seemed about to burst their cheeks. After various other 
evolutions and salutes the troops marched off, and H.E. 
held his levee in the big grass banda. All the officials who 
had assembled from Headquarters, Mengo, and the inlying 
districts were presented in due order of seniority, as were 
also missionaries, planters, lawyers, traders—in fact, all 
the unofficial European community, together with some 
of the soldiers and some sailors, too, for the Senior Service 
was represented in the person of the superintendent of 
the marine (locally known as “the admiral.”) and one or 
two of his officers, all R.N.R. men. 

By no means the least interesting or important personage 
present, who had witnessed the review with much enthusiasm, 
was the young Kabaka or king of the country. An intelligent, 
bright-faced lad, chaperoned by his English tutor and 
attended by his Prime Minister and regent chiefs, he looked 
unusually solemn in his gold-embroidered State robes and 
tarboosh with jewelled egret spray, for he was a more 
familiar figure in a cricket shirt and blue shorts playing 
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golf on the links of an evening over at Nakasero than dressed 
in the magnificence of an Eastern potentate. Saza chiefs 
and petty chiefs, natives by the thousand, Indians, Arabg 
and even Somalis had all thronged to watch the dis. 
play, and after greetings and some conversation with the 
Kabaka and his entourage, H.E. received the leaders of 
each sect. For some time the roped-off enclosure round 
the banda and the cool shades inside contained an animated 
kaleidoscope of white and khaki uniforms, coloured. turbans 
and flowing robes, white kanzus and gold-embroidered 
johos, and complexions varying from English sunburn to 
jet black, the intervening shades covering coffee, ivory, 
brown and yellow and mahogany. 

After I had made my bow and taken several photos 


of this throng and greeted those I knew, it was time to. 


speed off home so as to be ready before H.E. arrived. The 
lunch proved quite an informal bachelor affair, the party 
consisting of H.E., the O.C. Troops, one of the provincial 
commissioners, and my host, who were all old friends, 
F the A.D.C., and myself. I doubt if F and I 
ever spent a more enjoyable meal—being junior and u- 
exalted people, we naturally kept quiet and let our seniors 
do the talking, and we heard many varied and interesting 
yarns about events and people and early days in the country 
—times of the Sudanese Mutiny and the railway con- 
‘struction, varied by shikaree talk about elephant and 
buffalo, and again soldier talk of the Nandi War and cam- 
paigns against the Mad Mullah. We heard much lore 
and, I hope, acquired wisdom; certainly we gathered much 
enjoyment, for the informality of the party was the more 
pleasant after the morning’s high ceremony, and as the 
two of us were well-known to our four seniors, and they 
spoke freely before us, we did not feel “out of it.” 

. H.E. and F were going back to Headquarters by 
car after tea, but as I was going to do the twenty-five miles 
on a push-bike, I had to miss the sports, and so, making 
my excuses, I slipped off to change soon after lunch. My 
personal boy had gone in to Headquarters that morning 
by motor-van with my tin bath containing mess kit and the 
gear I should want, so I had no luggage to take with me. 
I got out of white uniform and into stockings and shoes, 
khaki shorts and safari shirt—a much more comfortable 
rig—and picked up Buster Brown at the corner of the 
parade ground below the jail, and off we’ started. We 


were both rather sorry to miss seeing the sports, but there 


was no alternative, as we wanted to be at- the ball still 
more. The road between Mengo and Port Alice affords 
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good going in the dry season, for it is a (nominally) metalled 
motor-road. It is true the Government van runs along 
it once a day, year in year out, bar mishaps, but whereas 
in the dry season there is little cause of complaint, in the 
wet season one makes pretty heavy weather of-it, whether 
by bike, rickshaw or van. Luckily for us this was the 
dry season, and we pushed along in fine style. The road 
is planted the whole way along at regular intervals with 
young Para rubber-trees, and lovely country lies on both 
sides. F’or some way out of Mengo one passes through 
banana shambas, and then these give way to trees, bush, 
and elephant-grass, at one spot the road running through a 
lovely little bit of forest, and just after we passed through 
this a troop of grey monkeys scampered across the road 
and fled chattering into the trees. Every now and again 
we saw ant-hills—big, conical-shaped mounds of red earth 
three to eight feet high, with clouds of white-winged ants 
flying in and out of the big holes near the base. At last 
we caught the first glimpse of* the lake, and next saw the 
Roman Catholic Mission buildings on Kisubi Hill and knew 
we were hearing our goal. Soon we came to Pordage’s 
house, pedalled through the Indian bazaar, and were yapped 
at by mongrel curs and salaamed by their owners, squatting 
alongside their stalls, and finally climbed the hill to the 
station, past the police-office and its trim compound 
surrounding the well-thatched huts of the Askaris. So on 
by the German Vice-Consulate, the bank, native bazaar, 
and the High Court to the club set on the hill overlooking 
lake, golf course, and sports ground. Right glad were we 
of long drinks and a rest in that most comfortable and 
sociable of clubs before we parted to go to the bungalows 
of our respective hosts and change for dinner. 

My own hosts, the Auditor and his wife, had one of 
their most cheery dinner-parties, and about 9.30 p.m. the 
whole station, in rickshaw and on foot, climbed the hill 
to Government House, where, to the strains of a Goanese 
band consisting of piano, two violins and a flute, we footed 
it heel and toe into the wee sma’ hours. The gardens were 
prettily lit up with lights and Chinese lanterns, while small 
tents and chairs, arranged at not too frequent intervals, 
made secluded and appreciated sitting-out places. The 
light breeze off the lake kept us cool, and a champagne 
supper added considerably to the gaiety of rations; so 
when, rather footsore, I later sought my bed, I reflected 
that we had ‘“jubilated’ to. some purpose here in this 
corner of Darkest Africa ! FITZURSE 
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GOATS 


Goat breeding has increased enormously in England since 
1916. There are several reasons for this. Chief amongst 
these are the high prices obtained for milk and butter in 
London and the larger towns. Farmers send their dairy 
produce straight to the cities or to milk factories, so that 
it is possible to live in a dairy country and yet to find milk 
difficult to get. Another factor is that, owing to the high 
wages now demanded by stockmen, people of moderate 
means cannot keep a cow, if it involves keeping a cowman, 
whereas two or three goats, who require less space, cost 
less to feed and can be looked after and milked- by an 
amateur, are found to be a way out of the difficulty. 

Let me at once refute some errors which are popularly. 
believed and which I find almost impossible to eradicate 
from people’s minds. 

1. Maltese Fever. Goats in Great Britain do not convey 
the germs of Maltese Fever, whatever the goats in Malta 
may do. 

2. Taste. The milk of well kept short-haired goats 
in England is absolutely free from any unpleasant taste 
or smell. 

3. Goat’s milk does not make Gruyére cheese. 

4, Goats, unfortunately, with very rare exceptions, do 
not give milk during the winter months. 

This fourth item is their chief drawback. It is possible 
for a goat to give milk for two years on end, if she is not 
mated at the end of the first year; but this cannot be 
relied on. Neither goats nor any other animals can continue 
to give milk during December, January or February if 
they are going to have young in March. Unfortunately, 
goats always prefer the kid in February or March, so that 
the winter milk supply is the chief and almost only 
difficulty in goat keeping. 

So much has been written about goats that. were it 
not for the great interest, combined with lack of knowledge, 
shown by many would-be goat keepers on the subject, I 
should hesitate to add my very small quota to the literature 
on this much discussed question. As I have said elsewhere, 
for those who can employ a cowman and have sufficient 
land, it is far better to keep two or more good cows, but 
there are many people with a little house and an acre o 
two of field or orchard or rough land, and to them the 
goat is priceless. It produces good and wholesome mil 
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at the smallest expense, and after all, if they do have to 
buy Glaxo during the winter, it is something to have fresh 
milk for the rest of the year. 

During the war I had tea with a lady who had two 
goats which she milked and looked after herself. Their 
milk sufficed for her entire household. There were five of 


us to tea, and the milk, cream and butter were all produced 


from the two goats. An ex-officer told me recently of a 
wonderful French goat that he bought during the war and 
that produced a gallon a day in the war zone. Unfortunately 
he could not bring her to England. There are gallon 
milkers in England also, and some give even more; but these 
goats are not as a rule pure English goats, but a cross, either 
Anglo-Nubian or Anglo-Nubian-Swiss, or Anglo-Swiss or 
Anglo-Toggenburg. People do not realize the enormous 
number of breeds that exist, nor can I, in the space of this 
little article, describe them all, but roughly there are the 
English, Scotch, Welsh and Irish varieties, indigenous to 
these parts of Great Britain, of which the English is the 
best, and the best milker, and is short-haired. It is very 
hardy, but usually horned, which makes a goat a danger 
to the milker and to children, and as it always plays and 
fights by butting, it is something of a danger to the eyes 
of other goats. 

There has been, from time to time, so much crossing 
with other breeds that the pure English goat is very difficult 
to find. This, however, is no drawback, as the crossing 
has improved it both in appearance and as a milk producer. 
The type many people are now aiming at is the British 
Alpine, a large black, hornless, short-haired goat, with short 
ears tipped with white, a white streak each side of the face 


from eyes to muzzle and white stockings. So far, the 


type has not been established; such goats may be bred 
accidentally, but a black British Alpine sire and dam 
cannot be relied on to produce similar kids. The kids may 
be tan or fawn or brown, whereas two fawn-coloured 
Toggenburgs are pretty certain to produce fawn-coloured 
kids. The bulk of goats now in Great Britain are crosses 
between English, French, Swiss and Nubian goats. There 
are a few pure Toggenburgs, and the British Goat Society 
is wisely doing its best to keep this type pure. Though 
smaller and not so handsome or deer-like as some of the 
cross breds, the Toggenburg is far more hardy and will 
stand damp and exposure better than those goats with 
a cross of Nubian blood. Moreover, it is a particularly 
gentle and intelligent animal, and the males are very easy 
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to manage. It is certainly the best breed for the cold 
parts of England. 

Now, it is impossible to write about goats without paying 
a tribute of gratitude to the British Goat Society and to 
the man who founded it in the far-away seventies and who 
was for forty years Hon. Secretary—Mr. H. Holmes Pegler, 
It is not too much to say that but for Mr. Holmes Pegler 
there would be no good goats in England to-day, though 
a few rough-coated, horned, stunted animals giving a pint 
or so of milk a day at their best might be found here and 
there. 

Mr. Pegler and his friends started the Society in 1879, 
and one of the pioneers was the late Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, who owned a fine herd. In those days, when Britons 
were really free and were not hampered and shackled by 
bureaucratic rules, it was possible to import goats, and 


many fine specimens from Switzerland and_ elsewhere. 


found their way to the herds of Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
Mr. Woodwiss, Sir H. de Trafford, etc. 

The Society has done an immense work, not only by 
the importation of goats from the best foreign milking 
strains, but by keeping a Stud Register and British Goat 
Society Herd Book, in which all eligible goats can be entered, 
and in promoting shows and printing pamphlets on goat 
keeping. Few people realize how much of this has been 
the unselfish work of one man, helped, certainly, by several 
enthusiastic colleagues. It was a great work and worth 
doing. I am old-fashioned enough to be quite certain that 
a child brought up on goat’s milk, even if its parents earned 
wages as low as a pound a week, is likely to be far larger, 
stronger and to possess a better brain and good teeth than 
the child whose parents, earning £4 a week, feed it on tinned 
food and artificial milk. Therefore let us encourage the 
goat to supply milk to those who cannot obtain cow’s milk. 

Up to 1915 the British Goat Society had uphill work. 
Milk was easy to get, butter was cheap. Goats were con- 
sidered a harmless fad of a few people who might otherwise 
have bred Persian cats or lapdogs. In vain did Mr. Holmes 
Pegler point out the advantages of goat keeping in his 
pamphlets and in his admirable book, The Book of the 
Goat, which contains in a compressed form everything 
the inquirer can possibly want to know. Then came the 
war: butter in the course of a few years almost disappeared, 
milk was poor, scarce and very expensive. It went to the 
towns and was even exported to France for the hospitals, 
so people turned to goats and found these. friendly and 
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useful animals ready to do their bit. If, during the war, 


. J had been able to provide goats for all who asked me to 


sell, I should have required a herd of three hundred instead 
of one of twenty. The membership of the British Goat 
Society increased enormously, and I think I am not wrong 
in stating that members and associates now number well 
over eight hundred. The goat has come, I hope, to stay, 
and if a few of the very best milkers on the Continent could 
be imported, no doubt the British breed would benefit 
enormously from fresh blood 

Now, there are some mistakes with regard to the British 
Goat Society that I should like to refute. Socialistic small- 
holders, and other ignorant and grasping persons who expect 
to be able to buy a gallon milker for a couple of pounds, 
spread the idea that the British Goat Society exists chiefly 
to promote the breeding of show animals, by which they 


-mean animals that are beautiful but useless. This is 


nonsense. The British Goat Society (like so many societies 
for the breeding of pedigree stock, in which Great Britain 
excels most other countries) exists for the purpose of develop- 
ing the goat into the best possible milker, and this can only 
be done by keeping records of the best milking strains and 
by holding shows at which the best sires of milkers, the 
best milking goats and the young goatlings who look likely .- 
to prove good milkers are exhibited. The working man, 
who usually enjoys the result of what has cost his betters 
a great deal of trouble and expense, is astonished to find 
that a gallon milker would cost from £30 upwards to buy. 
After all, people pay £300 for a really good boar and over 
£1,000 for a pedigree Shorthorn, so I consider £30 to £50 
moderate for a first-class goat. I paid £30 each for my 
two best goats before the war. It is possible to buy a goat 
for anything from £2 upwards, but at that price it will be 
a poor milker. It is wiser never to buy an animal without 
seeing it and knowing all about it. In buying one registered 
in the British Goat Society Herd Book there can be no 
mistake about its age and pedigree. 

Now as to the expense of keeping goats. Mr. Holmes 
Pegler says in The Book of the Goat, p. 153: “A goat 
that is pastured in summer and stall-fed in winter should 
not cost during the twelve months more than £3. The 
cost here given may be much reduced when the owner 
makes his own hay and grows his own roots and much of 
the garden produce, as neither hay nor roots would come 
to as much as is here set down.” These were of course 
pre-war figures. 
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It is very difficult for me to show a _balance-sheet 
that would be of much help. I have some valuable 
animals, and the stud fees I receive could not be counted 
upon by ordinary keepers of goats, at all events for 
some years. I am also able to sell a good many goats 
each year; this again, of course, could not be done in the 
early stages. I also give away a good many goats and give 
the cottagers great advantages in stud fees and young 
goats. They graze among the sheep, and my labour bill is 
half the time of a man employed on the farm. Good hay and 
good oats are the two essentials. Last year 48 bushels of 
oats at 60s. per quarter came to £18; this was sufficient for 
twenty-one goats during the year, besides forty-five what 
we call visiting goats, who are kept for five or six weeks, 

I should be only too pleased to give any help or assistance 
as regards cost that I can, but I feel convinced that goats, 
if looked after by one or two people who own them and 
sell all the milk and run the herd on business lines, can be 
carried on at a profit. 

In conclusion, I would advise anyone who is interested 
in goats and who wishes to know how to manage them, 
how to make goat’s milk cheese, etc., to buy and read that 
admirable little work, The Book of the Goat, by H. Holmes 
Pegler, which can be obtained from the British Goat Society, 
66 Chancery Lane, or from any bookseller. 


Linias BATHURST. 


ECHOES OF THE PARIS PEACE 
CONFERENCE 


The danger is not the extreme Pacifist. I am not afraid of him. But I 
warn the nation to watch the man who thinks there is a half-way house 
between victory and defeat.—Mr. Liuoyp GrorGE, Prime Minister, at Gray’s 
Inn, December 14, 1917. 


THE last number of the National Review contained facts 
concerning the great Indemnity mystery* which were 
evidently new to many of our readers. They spoke for 
themselves, and, necessarily, no effort was made to elucidate 
the inexplicable. Nor has any attempt been made in the 
interval by any of the many voluble admirers of the Coalition 
to palliate its performance in selling the’ pass to President 
Wilson. As we shall see later on, our Prime Minister has 
recently carried the mystification yet a further stage. The 
enigma consists in this, namely that in the spring of 1918 
General Smuts—the Overseas member of the British War 
Cabinet—was deputed by his colleagues to declare at 
Glasgow that Indemnities were not among British War 
Aims. His statement was as succinct as it was categorical. 
It left no loophole for evasion nor scope for ambiguity. 
“We do not want any indemnity from anybody.” Such 
were the historic words of General Smuts at Glasgow on 
May 17, 1918, during one of the worst moments of the 
war, though within six months of its triumphant conclusion. 
It is inevitable that those who don’t want Indemnities 
should not obtain them. It is common ground that, as 
the representative of South Africa and General Botha’s 
spokesman in Downing Street, General Smuts was in a 
position to commit the sub-continent to his altruistic 
doctrine, but he had no authority to commit the British 
Empire, though he undoubtedly revealed the inner mind 
and purpose of conspicuous colleagues with whom he was 
intimately associated in the War Cabinet. These “ states- 
men ”’—save the mark—notoriously suffered from chronic 
( cold feet,” and despite brave words on the platform had 
neither heart nor will for victory, and recoiled from the 
prospect of penalizing Germany—a Power for whom some 
among them entertained a tender solicitude that effectively 
unfitted them for the business in hand. 

At the moment, General Smuts’s Glasgow “ indis- 


* “When the Pass was Sold,” by L. J. Maxse, National Review, January 1921. 
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cretion’? was discounted like his other “ indiscretions,” 
e.g., his diplomatic tour in Switzerland a few months 
previously, over which an impenetrable veil remains to 
this day. During the war everything could be explained 
away to an uncritical public, painfully preoccupied by 
acute anxieties. Such explanations and excuses no longer 
hold good. We can -now all see for ourselves that, so far 
from expressing an isolated and eccentric opinion, General 
Smuts was proclaiming a Government policy, though the 
Government lacked the nerve to admit as much, and to 
this day would still bamboozle their countrymen into 
believing that they always meant “ to make Germany pay” 
British war costs, and are, as a matter of fact, effectually 
doing so, though the “ bankruptcy” of our beaten enemy 
constrains them to mark time, lest they overreach then- 
selves and lose all by seeking too much, ete. 

Needless to say, the hue and cry raised by the friends 
of Germany throughout “ the Allied and Associated nations,” 
directly the Armistice was signed, on behalf of “ starving 
Germany ’’—whose entire population must long since have 
died had it begun starving in the autumn of 1918, as we 
were invited to believe—has helped the Lloyd George-Bonar 
Law Coalition in palming off on their confiding compatriots 
a travesty of the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. This 
disastrous document was seemingly inspired by four objects: 
(1) to preserve the unity of the German Empire; (2) to 
Balkanize as many of Germany’s neighbours as possible; 
(3) to spare German vitals, which were relatively untouched 
by a war waged off German soil; (4) to promote her 
industrial recovery; (5) to spare German pockets, so far 
as possible, the necessity of recouping their victims for 
their unprovoked assault and battery. Such was the 
American policy, which was allowed to dominate the Paris 
Peace Conference from the moment Mr. Lloyd George 


deserted M. Clemenceau and placed himself at the disposal . 


of President Wilson. To describe the Peace Treaty as 
*““a Clemenceau Peace” or “‘a Carthaginian Peace,” after 
a pro-German Cambridge don, is to trifle with the truth. 
The general outlook would be infinitely less gloomy, and 
the prospects of permanent peace correspondingly greater, 


had the American President and the British Prime Minister. 


remained by their respective firesides and entrusted their 
incomparably more competent French colleague with the 
task of drafting the terms to be presented to Germany. 
In that case we should have been spared the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, which killed the Versailles Treaty 
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in the United States, and the American Senate—once 
convinced that the White House had no hand in the Peace— 
would have ratified it by a substantial majority. 

As it was, “the Tiger’? was in a hopeless minority at 
the Conference when that body resolved itself into a 
gathering of “the Principal Allied and Associated Powers.” 
Its earlier form, namely “the Ten,” consisted of two 
representatives of each of the five Greater Powers, i.e. the 
United States, France, Great Britain, Italy and Japan. 
You must, however, eliminate Japan, because the able and 
acute representatives of the Mikado were exceedingly chary 
of expressing any views on any European question, as being 
beyond their ken and outside their province. Nevertheless, 
the United States, though equally if not more detached 
than Japan, as transpired in the event, was allowed to 
lay down the law on every issue of importance—from 
Prinkipo to Fiume—on the unrealized assumption that, as a 
Treaty maker and author of the League of Nations, the 
United States was prepared to accept some responsibility. 
In Paris, the United States consisted of President Wilson 
and whatever “ditto”? he might choose to select as his 
companion in council. At the meetings of the “ Ten,” 
Mr. Lansing was no more capable of differing from his 
chief than was the British Foreign Minister of dissenting 
from our Prime Minister. Mr. Lloyd George, for the time 
being, was the British Empire, as much as President Wilson 
was the United States. These two ruled the roost and are 
primarily responsible for the Treaty of Versailles, which 
would have been substantially worse than it is but for 
M. Clemenceau’s single-handed and strenuous struggle for 
French and European interests generally—including British 
interests—which would have been yet more successful but 
for the unhappy discord prevailing between the Latin 
Sisters (France and Italy), whom marplots systematically 
set by the ears. The position was so impossible that there 
were moments when the French Prime Minister (who could 
only count on the backing of his French colleague, whether 
M. Pichon or M. André Tardieu) seriously contemplated 
abandoning the Conference. It might have been better 
had he done so. It could scarcely have been worse. But 
it would have been an appalling responsibility to take at 
the time, and, critical as his compatriots may since have 
become of M. Clemenceau’s endorsement of such a treaty, 
it is problematical whether the Chamber of Deputies, the 
Senate or even the President of the Republic would have 
approved such drastic action, which we may be sure all the 
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Briands and crypto-Caillautists would have denounced ag 
“treason to France,” the “‘ act of an anarchist,” etc. 
After the Ten, the Four—the Big Four, as they were 
christened by the Press. They unquestionably represented 
big countries at a moment big with fate, while more than 
one had professed big ideas, but history may conceivably 
revise the current newspaper estimate as to the actual 
size of these Personages. As a body, the Big Four lacked 
common sense, knowledge, vision and vigour. They were 
devoid of the attributes demanded by the relatively simple 
task in hand, which was not, as some among them imagined, 
to end all wars, but to end the particular war that had 
brought them to Paris. It was primarily their duty to 
convince the guilty party that war was not the profitable 
proposition it had hitherto appeared to Prussia, who, when 
victorious, habitually bled the beaten white, imposing 
whatever indemnities she fancied. In the “ unthinkable” 
event of Prussian defeat, Prussia’s friends among the enemy 


were relied on to mobilize on her behalf and persuade the 


victorious Governments that the loser was “‘ too poor” to 
compensate the victims of her aggression. There is but 
one known way of punishing a people of prey with the 
German mania for falling upon unsuspecting neighbours 
whenever German rulers judged the moment to be pro- 
pitious, i.e. when the aggressors’ preparations are complete 
and the other side is manifestly unready. That remedy, 
the recognized and only remedy, is to make the losers pay 
the winners’ costs, as in litigation. It is Germany’s practice 
when she wins—her Indemnities exceed the expenses she 
has incurred. Surely the ‘“‘ Allied and Associated Powers,” 
assembled in Paris for the single purpose, as they declared, 
of making an end of war, dare not exempt a criminal 
community that had brought civilization within an ace of 
destruction and ruined more than one community she fell 
upon. Any such failure would place a permanent premium 
on warfare and prevent Europe from ever settling down. 
To spare Prussianized Germany was obviously to invite 
fresh aggression, on which a practical war-loving nation 
would concentrate directly the American and British armies 
were demobilized. Such, none the less, was the policy of 
President Wilson, and that to which, as we lately learnt, he 
succeeded in getting the European Allies, committed during 
his secretive correspondence with the German Government 
in the days preceding the Armistice. No Allied people 
were allowed to appreciate this tragic capitulation to the 
Associate nation, which the British were not.merely kept 
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in the dark about, but wilfully misled by Coalition Ministers 
—notably Mr. Lloyd George—who demanded their authority 
to penalize Germany, although our Prime Minister had 
previously pledged himself to waive our War Costs against 
the German Empire. 

Why did Mr. Lloyd George appeal at the General Election, 
needlessly precipitated immediately after the Armistice, 
for a mandate to mulct Germany, if he was already pledged 
to President Wilson in an opposite sense ? No one knows. 
None have attempted to explain the enigma except the 
Prime Minister’s opponents, who aver that he realized that 
he was deceiving the people and obtaining their votes upon 
false pretences, and that his only reason for so doing was 
his fear that in the then temper of the public the Coali- 
tion would have been beaten but for the double promise: 
(1) to transfer British war costs to German shoulders ; 
(2) to try the Kaiser as the arch-criminal and to bring the 
other German war criminals to book. .It is common ground 
that the record Coalition majority was achieved by this 
programme. We now know that no serious effort was 
made to execute any part of it and that the Indemnity 
question had been settled against us and behind our backs 
by a secret conclave at Versailles in November 1918— 
attended by Mr. Lloyd George and some person or persons 
unknown—before the Armistice was signed. Thus was the 
Pass gratuitously sold to the Americans for something 
less than a song. 

This was a signal triumph for General Smuts, who thus 
enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing his ‘“‘ unauthorized ” 
Glasgow programme formally adopted, not only as the 
policy of the British Empire but likewise as the policy of 
the Entente. It was only necessary to keep the secret for 
a few weeks until the General Election was comfortably 
over on the alternative platform of ‘“‘ making Germany 
pay,’ and the Allied and Associated statesmen might safely 
settle down to the congenial task of throwing away what 
had been gained on the stricken field. Their ultimate 
success in so doing largely depended on the hullabaloo that 
Germany and her friends on both sides of the Atlantic 
might succeed in raising with the object of satisfying the 
world that the Fatherland was being crucified, when, as a 
matter of fact, it was being let off so cheaply that Germany 
emerges from the Kaiser’s war in @ relatively stronger 
position than any other Continental Power that participated 
in it. If anyone views this fact as making for peace, we 
can only admire his optimism. In our opinion it brings 
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another war within the range of practical politics, with 
Germany again in the réle of aggressor. Such is the wisdom 
with which mankind is governed by men who professedly 
are ‘‘ making the world safe for democracy.” Such are the 


consequences of allowing Artful Dodgers and sublimated 


pedagogues to run amok at Peace Conferences. 

Some have been puzzled by President Wilson’s watchful 
regard for German interests, of which various interpretations 
have been hazarded. Once in the war, Mr. Wilson expressed 
himself uncompromisingly and seemed to have penetrated 
German psychology. Most of us were therefore relieved 
when he, rather than one or other of our war-worn inver. 
tebrates, took charge of pre-Armistice negotiations. We did 
not suspect that he would knowingly exploit the occasion 
to paralyse the Allies. After all, Americans pass for being 
a practical people, and when, at last, they drifted into the 
war, they displayed such enthusiasm and energy, and 
were so obviously determined to “ get there,” that we did 
not expect to find their Government putting spokes in the 
wheel of the Entente and generally acting as advocatus 
diaboli in the final settlement. -Nothing in the American 
attitude between the spring of 1917—when U.S.A. was 
dragged in by Ludendorff and Co.—and- the autumn of 
1918 had prepared us for anything in the nature of another 
Majuba. Every American with whom one came in contact 
in those spacious days scoffed at the suggestion that after 
Germany had forced a Pacifist President to unsheath his 
sword and do what he most loathed, namely make war, 
thus embittering a former friend, that the Allies who had 
borne the heat and burden of the day would be harassed 
and embarrassed by American sentimentalism when it 
came to a question of terms. Americans insisted that, 
though weakness and wobbling might be characteristic of 
Downing Street, their own statesmen were of different 
metal, that Washington now realized what the Germans were 
and what was required to make any repetition of the 


Frightful Adventure, humanly speaking, impossible. Un- 


happily, this optimism proved to be groundless, and to-day 
President Wilson’s admirers openly boast that he was 
exclusively responsible for tempering the Allied wind to 
the shorn German lamb, which received vastly different 
treatment at Versailles to what it deserved or to what the 
common security demanded. We have to thank Mr. Baruch 
(Economic Adviser to the American Peace Delegation, Mem- 
ber of the Reparation Commission, as also of the Supreme 
Economic Council) for enlightenment on this score. He 


vith 
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tells us in terms,* as we saw last month, that it was the 
self-appointed task of the American President to mitigate 
the severity of the Allies, to minimize “the vengeful 
elements in the treaty,” and that, though the latter was 
not so favourable to the aggressor as Mr. Wilson desired, 
“it embodies all that could have been obtained.” 

Why should the White House have thus constituted 
itself the champion of Germany at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference? Why, again, had the American President pre- 
viously paralysed his Associates by informing the Germans 
before the Armistice was signed that all claims for the 
huge war costs incurred by the Allies in defending their 
existence and their liberties against Kultur were waived ? 
He may have been entitled to speak on this matter for 
U.S.A. Europe, at any rate, thought so at the time. But 
he had no authority from the Allies, with whom he did 
not even indulge in the formality of consultation. They 
might be altruists, like the Americans and General Smuts. 
They might be realists. Self-determination at least de- 
manded that they should have some say in such a matter. 
But they were treated as though they did not exist by the 
Autocrat of Washington, who was allowed to take con- 
siderably more upon himself than anything in the situation 
warranted. All that the outer world has been allowed to 
know is that crippling conditions were imposed on the 
victors by that one of their number who had done the least 
fighting—Bos locutus est. 

The Allies assembled in conclave at Versailles that 


fateful November morning to receive the Washington 


ukase abjectly submitted. That they knew they were 
doing wrong is clear from their subsequent conduct. The 
British Government, containing at least one hero, whose 
admirers insist on regarding him as “‘ the man who won the 
war,” was so frightened by its capitulation that from that 
day to this no Minister has ever dared discuss the episode, 
still less confess the crime against this country then 
committed. Indeed, it only leaked out casually in the 
course of a communication from the American State Secretary 
(Mr. Lansing) to the Swiss Government—whose locus stand 
was not self-evident—that the Allies had swallowed the 
Fourteen Points, etc., always excepting “the freedom of 
the seas,’ at which even a Coalition Government shied. 
There had, we learnt in the same roundabout way, been 
some reservation on the subject of Reparation, though 


* See The Making of the Reparation and Economic Sections of the Treaty, by 
Bernard M. Baruch (Harper & Brothers, 1920, 12s. 6d, net). 
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couched in language so obscure as to permit of conflictin 
interpretations, thus enabling the Downing Street Press to 
mislead the British people into imagining that Germany 
would be called upon to foot our war bill. It was not 
until the publication of Mr. Baruch’s semi-official book, 
two years afterwards, that we ascertained the truth upon 
this vital and urgent business, which makes the performance 
of Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues even more up. 
attractive than it had previously seemed. However, it is 
better to know the truth than to fuddle oneself with falsehood, 
Thanks to these American revelations we are in a better 
position to appreciate the trickery and treachery of the 
pre-Armistice negotiations, as well as the hideous imposture 
of the Paris Peace Conference, which, we now learn for the 
first time, was governed by the self-denying ordinance of 
the previous November, when, unbeknown to the countries 
betrayed, the Fourteen Points had been’inextricably woven 
into the Armistice. Thus was John Bull effectively ‘ dished” 
of every farthing of his war costs. 

This is the master key to almost every peace problem 
that has since bewildered us. Coalition and country have 
been at cross purposes. Ministers habitually spoke at the 
General Election as though they were free agents, and as 
though the object nearest and dearest their hearts—after 
hanging the Kaiser—was to search the pockets of the 
aggressor. In a sensational phrase which the Daily Mail 
wisely keeps in type, Mr. Lloyd George informed the 
mollified citizens of Bristol (December 11, 1918)—whose 
suffrages he was then soliciting: “‘ Those who started it 
[the war] must pay to the uttermost farthing, and we shall 
search their pockets for it.”” He only omitted to mention 
that some five weeks earlier he had pledged Great Britain 
to do nothing of the kind. His Bristol audience could 
not possibly know that such declarations should be taken 
in a Pickwickian sense, any more than could other British 
audiences similarly ‘‘doped” or the British Electorate 
generally, which, on the strength of the Prime Minister's 
positive promises, gave the Coalition a record majority. 
It is occasionally suggested, in explanation’ of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s vagaries—so puzzling to plain men—that he 
becomes intoxicated by his own verbiage and really believes 
what he says. Not so in this case, because, when the batile 
was fought out some months later at the Peace Conference, 
between Mr. Hughes, on behalf of the British Empire, and 
the American Delegation (as was described in the last 
number of the National Review), as to whether Germany 
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was or was not chargeable with Indemnity for Allied war 
costs as well as for direct damage to Allied civilians, if we 
may believe Mr. Baruch—and so far no Coalition organ 
has contradicted him—the British Prime Minister supported 
the American contention against the Australian contention, 
repudiating the powerful plea of the Commonwealth Prime 
Minister that, pre-Armistice negotiations to the contrary 
notwithstanding, Germany was liable for the enormous 
fnancial burden with which her action had saddled the 
Allies. We make no apology for iteration’ and reiteration, 
because, so long as our people allow their politicians to 
fool them with impunity, so long will tricks be played 
from which only the enemies of England can hope to derive 
advantage. In an argument of rare ability addressed by 
Mr. Hughes to the Commission on Reparation (February 14, 
1919), the British case was so convincingly stated that 
there could be no serious answer except the non possumus, 
which was the stock and solitary point of our American 
opponents, who, in effect, said: “‘ The Allies can’t claim 
war costs, because they waived such claims when the 
Armistice was agreed to on the basis of the Fourteen 
Points.” It was this issue that was referred by the American 
Delegation to the Supreme Council on the instruction of 
President Wilson—absent from Paris at the moment-—— 
and on this supreme issue Mr. Lloyd George decided in 
favour of the Americans and against Mr. Hughes. It was, 
as the reader can see from the dates, but a very short time 
after our Prime Minister’s appeal for a national mandate 
that would enable him to make Germany pay British war 
costs. The inference is irresistible that he had been elec- 
tioneering with his tongue in his cheek. 

Practical politicians are understood to be lost in admira- 
tion at the brilliant success of a deception which even 
surpassed the miracle of “‘ Chinese Labour ” that annihilated 
the Unionist Party in 1906. ‘“ Unionists” congratulate 
themselves on having so skilful a political strategist in 
their camp, and only hope he may be able to do likewise 
at the next time of asking. On the other hand, “‘ Wee 
Frees’ wistfully recall the far-off happy ‘“ Limehouse ” 
days, devoutly hoping that some hidden genius in the 
“Army of Progress”? may invent some equally deadly 
poison-gas. Meanwhile, the judicious grieve over the steady 
deterioration of ‘‘ Popular Government ’”’ and wonder how 
long the reckoning can be postponed and what form it 


will take. Most of our active politicians of all parties 


seem to be tarred by the same brush. They are either 
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obsolete, inept or incurable intriguers. There is little tg 
choose between them. They are too obviously “‘ out for 
themselves.’? The only audible defence of the Coalition 
nowadays is that “‘there is no alternative,” and when one 
reads the stale, flat and unprofitable oratory of Mr. Asquith, 
or the still more depressing Memoirs of Mrs. Asquith, or the 
leading articles in the Westminster Gazette, one appreciates 
the strategic strength of the Government without being 
reconciled to its continuance. Its merits are few and far 
between. Its chief asset is the Opposition, just as it is 
the Opposition’s sole asset. 

Latter-day Liberal spokesmen are anything but inspiring 
—-Liberal Front Benches are congested with “‘ duds,” some 
of whom were born in that .condition. But they can 
complacently tour the country, and none can gainsay their 
contention that the Coalition combines the vices of both 
parties with the virtues of neither. The friends of Labour 
can, in their turn, be heard to suggest that even a Labour 
Government, which would at least be open in its operations, 
could hardly be worse than the present régime, or do more 
harm than a Ministry that lives from hand to mouth, from 
crisis to crisis, without any guiding principle, whose home 
policy consists in exasperating one section of the community 
after another and in selling everything for votes that are 
not always forthcoming. Its foreign policy has apparently 
two main objectives: (1) to recognize Lenin and Trotsky; 
(2) to let off the Germans. Liberalism and Labour are 
admittedly equally unsound on these issues, and have 
steadily played Mr. Lloyd George’s game and _ sterilized 
Conservative criticism of Coalition policy. That is the 
tragedy of the situation. It is more unwholesome from 
every point of view that a pro-Bolshevist and pro-Boche 


policy should be pursued by a Government predominantly | 


Conservative in composition than by one avowedly Labour, 
which would presumably believe in what it was doing when’ 
“shaking hands with murder” or promoting Pan-Germanism. 
In Opposition, the Unionists would undoubtedly exercise 
more influence on public affairs than with their leaders 


acting as mere bottlewashers for the greatest demagogue © 


of the age. 

Pro-Germanism may be ingrained in the elder generation 
of Liberal and Free Trade Politicians, with whom it is 4 
tradition to prefer the enemies of England to her friends 
and Allies, to sacrifice the latter to the former. Labour 
leaders may be similarly afflicted. The disease may con- 
ceivably have reached their rank and file. We cannot say. 


| 


| 
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We do not know. But the overwhelming mass of British 
working men, whether inside or outside Trade Unions, never 
have been pro-German, nor are they pro-Bolshevik. Alto- 
gether apart from the war, few features of German existence 
attract the average Englishman, who does not suffer from 
the obsession of the Intelligenzia, who despise patriotism 
as a commonplace, not to say vulgar, attribute. Most of us, 


‘thank God! are commonplace, and have little or no sympathy 


with the world of superior persons in which Mandarins 
live and move and have their being. We have had a good 
many shocks since the Armistice transferred the fate of 
the nation from the Fighting Men to the Talking Men, i.e. 
from the men who won the war to the men who lost the 
peace. We are destined to have not a few more now that 
Mr. Lloyd George has reverted to his pre-war pro-German 
standpoint, convinced as he is that there are no liberties 
he cannot safely take with his Conservative colleagues. 

Had a Radical or Labour Government attempted to do 
what our Coalition did in Paris with the complicity of a 
Cabinet containing the choicest flowers of the Unionist 
Party, Ministers might have had their windows broken by 
Tory dukes. Mr. Gladstone was denounced as a traitor 
for less than this on more than one occasion. But because 
the Coalition contains a heavy percentage of members of 
the Carlton Club and a proper proportion of patronage 
fows in Carltonian circles, politicians calling themselves 
Unionists are prepared to tolerate policies that would disgrace 
the National Liberal Club, which is naturally delighted to 
have its dirty work done for it by political opponents, 
so the Radical Press encourages and extols every Defeatist 
manifestation in Mr. Llovd George. 

Now that Mr. Bonar Law’s boss has succeeded in debiting 
the entire costs of the Great War to the account of John 
Bull, who is being bled white and blackmailed that Germany 
may prosper, our Prime Minister is characteristically devoting 
himself to undermining the moral basis of the Allied claim, 
doubtless as a prelude to further betrayals of British interests. 
Contrast what he now tells us with what he said in a lucid 
interval of patriotism (at Gray’s Inn, in November 1917) 
when events necessitated his telling the truth about Germany. 
“There have been many times in the history of the world 
ctiminal States. We are dealing with one of them now. 
And there will always be criminal States, until the reward 
of international crime becomes too precarious to make it 
profitable, and the punishment of international crime becomes 
too sure to make it attractive.’? His latest utterance was 
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couched in a vastly different vein. It was something more 
than an apology for Germany. It was almost an apology 
to her. It has not unnaturally aroused delirious joy 
throughout Defeatist circles, where this gaffe is hailed ag 
a vindication such as they never anticipated hearing from 
the lips of a Prime Minister who exclusively owes his position 
to the delusion of his countrymen and countrywomen that 
he had got over that “‘ kink” that makes some men pro- 
Boers when England is at war with Boers and pro-German 
whenever Germany is the enemy. 

As close students of public affairs are aware, it was 
something of a fluke that Mr. Lloyd George did not play 
a similar role wis-d-vis Kaiser Wilhelm in August 1914 
as he had played fifteen years earlier towards Paul Kruger— 
such a role, indeed, as his lifelong friend, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, being less quick at the up-take, blundered into 
assuming, conceivably supposing that Mr. Asquith’s Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would destroy any Government 
that drifted into war and emerge at the head of a powerful 
Pacifist phalanx of ex-Ministers who might reasonably hope 
to replace the “‘ misguided Jingo Cabinet” they had just 
left. This should be remembered in justice to Mr. Asquith, 
who had prodigious difficulties to overcome in keeping his 
Cabinet’s head in the right direction, of which Mr. Lloyd 
George’s perversity was by no means the least formidable. 
Nor can we read the recurring riddle presented by the 
vagaries of our present Prime Minister unless we recall 
what he was and realize the steady reversion to type in all 
but the strongest characters. It is common knowledge that 
Germany confidently eounted on Mr. Lloyd George and his 
friends keeping England neutral, at any rate until the 
German armies had captured Paris and Calais. Mr. Lloyd 
George publicly confessed during the war that the faction 
to which he belonged were so indifferent to the fate 
of France in August 1914 that but for the invasion of 
Belgium they would have remained impassive spectators 
of subsequent events. No accusation invented by his 
bitterest enemy is nearly so damning as this spontaneous 
self-condemnation, entrusted to an American interviewer 
and published in Pearson’s Magazine (March 1915). Here 
are Mr. Lloyd George’s words, often quoted and never 
repudiated: ‘* But this I know is true—aiter the guarantee 
given that the German Fleet would not attack the coast of 
France or annex any French territory, I would not have 
been a party to a declaration of war had Belgium not been 
invaded, and I think I can say the same for most, if not all, 
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of my colleagues. If Germany had been wise, she would 
not have set foot on Belgian soil. The Liberal Government 
would not then have intervened. Germany made a grave 
mistake.’? So, on his own showing, this far-seeing statesman, 
before whom we are summoned to bow down by the 
janissaries of the Downing Street Press, was prepared to 
place the honour of England and the life of France at the 
mercy of a German guarantee—something less than “a 
scrap of paper.” 

Some reader who may have incautiously assimilated the 
Coalition legend, or who, on the inspiration of the Daily 
Telegraph or the News of the World, ‘‘ goes nap” on Mr. 
Lloyd George—like the Earl of Derby, the Marquis of 
Londonderry and the Duke of Sutherland—may conceivably 
object that this rash and isolated utterance does not fairly 
reflect the views of the Prime Minister, whose habit of 
emphasis frequently leads him to say more than he means 
and occasionally the exact opposite of what is in his mind. 
It may have been “rash” but it was not “isolated,” 
because Mr. Lloyd George went out of his way to say 
substantially the same thing after he became Prime Minister, 
when he told the American Luncheon Club (Savoy Hotel, 
April 12, 1917), ‘“‘the Democracy of this country shrank 
from it [the war], and shuddered and would never have 
entered that cauldron if it had not been for the invasion 
of Belgium.”’ There is no scope for controversy as to the 
meaning of these unmistakable words. They make anything 
but pleasant reading to France, whose fate was regarded 
with the same cynical indifference in 1914 by our most 
progressive politicians, as it is in 1921. France must thank 
her stars, as, indeed, we all should thank ours, that Mr. 
Asquith—who, with all his failings and failures, appreciated 
the issues involved when Kultur challenged Civilization 
rather than Mr. Lloyd George was at the head of the British 
Government. We have criticized and even attacked Mr. 
Asquith as keenly as any Coalitioner—we recognize that his 
supineness ultimately developed into a national disaster 
and that he had to go when the Entente could no longer 
afford to ‘‘ wait and see.” But we have consistently done 
justice to his attitude when the storm which he had failed 
to foresee actually burst, and we share the view of all well- 
informed Frenchmen in touch with that palpitating crisis 
that Mr. Asquith desired to do the right thing. He might 
and should have asserted himself and taken a stronger line 
in the perilous days preceding August 2, 1914; but be it 
remembered Mr. Lloyd George headed the numerically 
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superior Pacifist section of Cabinet Ministers, who would — 


have broken away but for the Unionist rally to the Prime 


Minister’s support on that fateful day. This reinforcement. 


enabled Mr. Asquith to whisper the blessed word “‘ Coalition ” 
—which had not then been “blown upon’”’—and the 
recalcitrants realized that a strong Government could and 
would be formed, with themselves ‘‘on the mat ”’ outside, 
This entirely unlooked-for dénouement necessitated a rapid 
reconsideration of the situation and a drastic revision of 
values by those who had participated in “‘ Lord Beauchamp’s 
Breakfasts.”’ Belgium providentially provided the lifeboat 
into which the Pacifist contingent, headed by Mr. Lloyd 
‘George, incontinently clambered, thus saving themselves 
from a wreck in which alone Viscount Morley and Mr. John 
Burns succumbed. On a subsequent occasion the epithet 
‘‘ traitors’? was applied by one of these great men to some 
of their Pacifist colleagues who at the twelfth hour had 
‘“‘ratted ’? and remained in a War Government. 

It had been touch and go with the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, who throughout the previous week—“ the black’ 


week ’—had constituted himself the mouthpiece in the 
Cabinet of every City panicmonger, and so late as Friday 
(July 31, 1914) had terrified and terrorized colleagues not 
suffering from superfluous valour with “the City view,” 
alias the opinion of selected International Jews of German 
extraction, if not of German leanings, that this country would 
be bankrupt if it became involved in any war. This verdict 
was largely responsible for the deplorable diplomacy of which 
Lord Loreburn—writing from a different standpoint to 
ours—has been able to make such mincemeat.* Nor was 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer content to leave it at that, 
because two days later, i.e. on August 2nd, he is understood 
to have brought Lord Rothschild in person to No. 10 Downing 
Street to accentuate the prevailing alarm. If Lord Roth- 
schild gave sound or courageous advice—considering his 
attitude of a day or two earlier—-we are prepared to eat 
several hats. 

In truth, Mr. Lloyd George played a pitiful part at the 
greatest crisis in our day and generation, which should at 
least enable us to understand how galling it is to Frenchmen 
to be lectured by our Lloyd George Press on their “ un- 
reasonable” attitude towards Germany, or at being sum- 
moned by Mr. Lloyd George, of all men, to be perpetually 
relaxing in favour of a mortal enemy the terms of a treaty 


* See How the War Came, by the Earl Loreburn, Methuen & Co., London, 
1918. 
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which, thanks to his support of President Wilson, was far 
too favourable to Germany, considering her criminal conduct 
in forcing on Europe this hideous catastrophe, of which 
France has been among the worst sufferers. For four years 
her fairest and richest departments were subjected to a 
régime of Frightfulness calculated, as it was designed, to 
put her hors de combat for all time, no less as a commercial 
and industrial than as a military nation. It is surely the 
last straw when Mr. Lloyd George comes forward and 
calmly informs the world that, as the result of recent research 
—not that research is his métier—he has come to the con- 
clusion that the Great War was an accident for which 
no one was responsible and for which consequently no one 
can be held accountable. The Kaiser, we are to believe, 
was more sinned against than sinning—he merely drifted 
into war, like Mr. Lloyd George. That is the latter’s 
“latest,” spoken with the object, no doubt, of dragging 
his miserable chicken-hearted Conservative colleagues down 


’ the slippery slope of pro-Germanism. ‘‘ The more one 


reads memoirs and books written in the various countries 
upon what happened before August 1, 1914, the more one 
realizes that no one at the head of affairs meant war at that 
stage. It was something to which they glided, or rather 
staggered and stumbled’? (Mr. Lloyd George at the 
luncheon of the Empire Parliamentary Association, Decem- 
ber 22, 1920). If one feature dominates the crisis of 1914, 
it was the unshakable determination of the only Germans 
who counted to pick a quarrel with their neighbours in order 


’ to dominate Europe. Facts were never Mr. Lloyd George’s 


strong point. Fortunately, he can always be most effectively 
answered by himself. That he once knew the truth is 
evident from his declaration in the House of Commons 
(June 23, 1915): ‘* Until she [Germany] was ready she 
was on the best terms with everyone. . .. She walked arm 
in arm with Great Britain through the Chancellories of 
Europe, and we really thought that at last the era of peace 
and good will had dawned. At that moment she was forging 
and piling up immense accumulations of war stores to take 
her neighbours unaware and murder them in their sleep.’’ 
All that the Bourbons of Downing Street are demonstrating 
to-day is that they have learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing. But that we already knew. 
L. J. MAxsE 


THE SOUTHERN LOYALISTS UNDER 
HOME RULE 


Tue Irish gentry of the class which was formerly known 
as the Irish “landed gentry’ do not possess many cham- 
pions outside Ireland, but in the past they have played 
their part in Irish history. Owing to their fidelity to 
England and to the Empire, the performance of most of 
the ordinary duties of the country gentleman has been 
denied them during the last half century, but whatever 


of such duties has fallen to their lot has been carried out’ 


by them with conscientiousness and to the utmost of 
their ability. They have, however, during the last fifty 
years been regarded by those whose aims are the establish- 
ment of an independent Ireland as the outposts of the British 
Empire, whose work and duty it is to keep England in- 
formed, of the march of Irish events, and as such are looked 
upon with suspicion, and as a class with dislike. The future 
of all Loyalists in Ireland under Home Rule is menacing 
beyond description. For the gentry of the professional 
and business classes, and also for the poorer classes of 
Southern Irish Loyalists, there lies no choice whatever 
between departure from Ireland and the wholesale adoption 
of the Republican doctrines. 

The writer holds the same opinion as to the future of 
what are still known as the “landed gentry ” (although in 
most cases their estates have long since been sold, and nothing 
remains to them but their houses and ‘‘ demesnes’’), and 
he has endeavoured in the following lines to give reasons for 
these views. An Irish Republic, perhaps with limitations 
necessary for the strategic safety of the Empire, appears 
to many to be as certain as the coming sunrise, and the 
Home Rule Act of 1920 to be only a forward step towards the 
completion of that policy. The Irish Loyalists of Southern 
Ireland are at last beginning to realize the fact that England 
is absolutely indifferent as to what becomes of them, and 
the time in which they can profit by this belated discovery 
and depart without leaving everything behind them is 
becoming shorter every day. They at least cannot com- 
plain that they have not had full warning. The circum- 
stance of the late war has given them an even further 
respite, and already many are taking advantage of that 
warning. The Times informed us only a few weeks ago 
that a large number of people are leaving Ireland, pointing 
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out the fact of the quantity of removal vans which are 
being brought from Ireland full, to return there empty for 
yet other loads. Of course, some Loyalists will stoutly 
attempt to remain to the end of their own lives in a country 
where their existence will become more and more solitary, 
without sympathizers or friends to keep them company, 
oly eventually to realize that they themselves are the last 
of a dying class. 

It is a melancholy event in the lives of all of us to leave 
the homes and ties of a lifetime, and the Irish Loyalists 
are entitled to their meed of sympathy. It appears to be 
taken for granted that the Home Rule Act will never be 
accepted by ‘“‘the people” of Southern and Western 
Ireland, because it does not go-sufficiently far to meet their 
ambitions, but this assumption is by no means a correct 
one. On the contrary, many of those acquainted with the 
predominant ideas in the South and West of Ireland see no 
reason whatever to agree with this opinion. It is of course 
true that the measure falls far short of the ideals of the Irish 
Republicans, but Rome was not built in a day, and the 
Act is so constructed that in its conditions lie oppor- 
tunities for the advancement of the Republican aims, which, 
if judiciously worked, will make the grant of an Irish 
Republic by England ever more difficult to refuse. It must 
never be forgotten that the aim of Ireland always was 
“A Nation once again,” and the inscription round the 
base of the statue of Parnell describes the sentiments which 
exist, and always have existed, in the hearts of the Irish 
people, and it appears obvious that when those who guide 
the Irish Republican movement find that the policy of the 
gunmen has failed, they will turn to other means at their 
hands to gain their end. Under the Home Rule Act the 
ties which bind Ireland to England can gradually but none 
the less surely be weakened, until some strain occurs which 
will snap those enfeebled ties altogether. 

Alterations with some appearance of substance were 
made in the Bill during its passage through the House of 
Lords by the Southern Irish peers, but the alterations, 
although aimed at securing the safety of the interests of 
the Southern Loyalists, will, it is to be feared, prove to be 
in practice more decorative than practical. 

Whether the safety of Southern Loyalist interests will be 
obtained by the alterations in the Bill is at least questionable, 
and it is concerning the future in Ireland of the Southern 
Loyalist gentry that this article is written. Again it is 
urged upon the reader to believe that the aim of Irish 
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Nationalism as a whole, whether Nationalist or Sinn Fein, 


is complete Irish independence. Many will contradict this 


assertion: Englishmen still refuse to believe it; Souther - 


Loyalists who permit their thoughts to be governed by their 
wishes will not allow themselves to face the position; but 
the inscription on the Parnell statue in Dublin illustrates 
the contention, and the innumerable speeches made during 
the past forty years by Nationalists of different schools of 
thought in America, and even in Ireland, form only further 
evidence of its truth. Of course it is possible, nay even 
probable, that at first the Irish Republican leaders will not 
accept the Act or try to work it. Passion runs high in 
Ireland at present, and the Republican leaders will probably 
consider it to be unwise immediately to accept a measure 
which they have so strongly denounced. Also, whispers 
are already heard of an amending Bill which will give even 
greater opportunities for advancing the Republican cause, 
and if by their refusal to work the present measure further 
and greater concessions would be given, valuable to the 
furtherance of the Republican aim, it would obviously be 
folly to work it. 
In time, however, and perhaps much sooner than is 
now thought possible, the Act as it is, or with increased 
powers, will be in operation, for the Republican leaders 
cannot in duty to their cause or to their supporters refuse 
to take advantage of the opportunities which the Act gives 
them. It is possible that the leaders may not themselves 
enter the Irish Parliament. Their vows of abstention may 
make it difficult for them to do so, but there is nothing to 
prevent them from sending their agents to the Parliament 
with their instructions as to how these agents are to act. 
It is pertinent to the situation to ask, What will be the 
position of the Irish Loyalist gentry under the Act in 
operation ? Southern Loyalists who hope to continue to 
live in Ireland stoutly maintain that their position will be 
as secure asever. Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
and the Irish peer and the Irish squire cling to their homes 
with a fervour as strong as it is pathetic. And it is natural 
that they should do so. For, in addition to the sentimental 
feelings which tie them to Ireland, what does residence in 
England offer them? The position of the Irish peer or 
the Irish squire in Ireland has hitherto been as good ot 
even better than that of a small English peer or English 
squire in England, but if these Irishmen come to live in 
England, what is their position there? It is pathetic in 
its nothingness. Tacitly and secretly is this recognized 
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by the Irishman, and he will cling to his Irish home, 
refusing even to believe in the possibility of having to go. 
“I won’t go until I’m driven out” is at present a common 
expression on the lips of those of the Irish gentry who 
decline to realize the irresistible strength of the march of 
events. 

What is the reason of their insecurity ? One of the 
most remarkable facts in the history of Ireland is the loyalty 
as a class of the Irish gentry to an England who cares nothing 
for them, and has always betrayed them during the last 
forty years, and this fidelity forms their danger. Again 
the reader must be reminded that the aim of Ireland is 
an independent Irish ‘Republic. In what way will the 
Southern Loyalist gentry be regarded by their Republican 
neighbours under a Home Rule Government? Even 
although they have lived on friendly terms with each other, 
the Southern Loyalists have not for many years formed 
areal part of the local life. They have been among but 
not of their Nationalist and Catholic neighbours, and 
between them there has always existed a tacit but none the 
less a recognized and unbridgeable gulf. The Loyalists 
have always represented the presence and power of England, 
and they have been regarded as “ English spies” and 
“agents,” and the old description of them as “‘ the English 
Garrison ’’ is believed to be as true as ever, and is in fact 
as true. The Irish peer with a seat in the House of Lords 
can always call attention in the English Parliament to what 
is going on in Ireland, and the Republicans will naturally 
feel that fact alone to be a source of danger. Is it not 
natural that the Republican party, friendly although indi- 
vidual members may be in individual cases towards Loyalists, 
should fear and resent the presence of those in their midst 
who represent the power of the England which they hate? 
Is it not natural that the increased powers given to 
Republican Irishmen under the Act should be utilized to 
expel from Ireland those whom they know to stand in the 
way of the ultimate realization of the national desires ? 

Under the Act life can be made impossible for the Irish 
Loyalist gentry, for by its provisions the Irish Govern- 
ment will hold in its hands the most powerful weapon of 
all, namely, practically unlimited taxation. The following is 
supposition only, but not unreasonable supposition, as to what 
occurred at the birth of the Bill. Those who drafted the 
Bill were able and astute men, and their object was to pre- 
pare a measure of Home Rule which, while it did not go 
80 far as was required by the Republicans, would at the 
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same time give provisions which it would be difficult for 
the Republican leaders to persuade their followers to refuse, 
So the drafters studied the position, and apparently one 
among them who knew Ireland and the Irishman taught 
his colleagues that the removal of English taxation from the 
Irish voter would be an attraction which the majority of 
Trishmen would find it hard to deny themselves. At the 
same time, Ireland as a whole must not be excused her 
payment of her share of the war debt, or the English tax. 
payer would wish to know the reason why. So it would 
appear that the drafters agreed upon a scheme which 
would meet the problem, but while they knew that 
the Government majority would enable it to pass any- 
thing through the House of Commons, the difficulty 
would arise when the Bill reached the House of Lords, 
For Ireland would have to pay somehow the annual 
tribute which England demanded of her, and if means 
were devised by which the Republicans were to be 
relieved of their burden of the Irish income tax in order 
to persuade them to accept the measure eventually, the 
share of the Republicans would have to be met by others, 
and it would be difficult to persuade the Lords to agree. 
And although attempts might be made to argue that the 
financial clauses of the Bill could not be touched by the 
Lords on account of “ privilege,” such an argument could 
be refuted in a moment, for the financial clauses would 
not be clauses directly imposing taxation, but rather clauses 
defining the powers of a new Constitution. So the drafters 
appear to have said to themselves, “‘ Let us make a feint 
frontal attack so threatening that the Irish peers will con- 
centrate their attention on defeating it, while equally 
strong powers of taxation can be given by a secret turning 
movement made simultaneously on the flank of those peers, 
which under cover of the frontal attack will escape their 
notice until it is too late.” 

Few of the Irish peers are practised Parliamentarians, 
and the scheme, unfortunately for the Irish gentry, proved 
to be a complete success. The frontal attack was launched 
in the shape of a surtax or extra income tax, which gave to 
the Irish Parliament the power of levying 20s. in the £ on 
whom it wished, and the frightful proposal caused consterna- 
tion in the minds of those affected by it, who could think 
of nothing else. This frontal attack advanced irresistibly 
through the House of Commons, and to fight this proposed 
power of the surtax, a proposal which was never seriously 
intended except to draw off attention from the other powers 
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of the Bill, the majority of Southern Irish peers, under the 
able leadership of the Earl of Midleton, concentrated their 
forces. The Government, with solemn faces and with their 
ministerial tongues in their ministerial cheeks, formally 
launched the feint attack of the surtax, which was shattered 
into a thousand pieces by the efforts of the Southern Irish 
eers. The victors did not agree with the opinion of Lord 
Finlay, who appears to have perceived where the real 
danger lay, and had put down a further amendment to 
meet it—an amendment which not only forbade the power 
to levy a surtax, but also forbade the power to reduce the 
income tax. The danger of the power of reducing the 
income tax was not evident to the Irish peers, who did 
not support Lord Finlay, and he withdrew his amendment. 
The power to reduce the income tax which the Act gives 
to the Irish Government will prove to be the undoing of 
the Southern Loyalists. ) 

The supporters of the Republican policy who groan 
under the English income tax of 6s. in the £, all of which 
they believe goes to pay the debt caused by the late war, 
will clamour for the setting up of the Parliament which can 
relieve them from the payment of the English tax, and their 
leaders will find it impossible to refuse that appeal, and in 
consequence the acceptance of the Home Rule Act is only 
amatter of time. If the general supposition is correct, it is 
dificult to withhold admiration from the cleverness which 
the Government have displayed, and from the tactics in 
their handling of the Bill in the House of Lords, disastrous 
although the result will be for those who suffer. For what 
may be anticipated with confidence is that the first Irish 
Budget will excuse all Irishmen whose income does not 
exceed, £800 or £1,000 per annum, a limit which will include 
the vast majority of the supporters of the Republic, the 
payment of the greater part, if not the whole, of the English 
income tax. The payment of this tribute to England will, 
however, remain a necessity until the last ties which bind 
Irland to England are severed, and the deficit caused by 
the cessation of the payment of income tax by the supporters 
of the Republican policy will have to be made up somehow, 
and the Irish Loyalist gentry will be the ones selected by 
the Irish Government for this duty. Such a choice is not 
unatural. The nine millions which Southern Ireland has 
topay England annually is believed to go towards the liquida- 
tion of ‘the war debt, and the Republicans will argue that 


a they were opposed to the war it is not fair that they should 


pay for it. On the other hand, the Loyalist gentry supported 
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the war, and they undoubtedly form the richer part of the 
community, and the Republicans will declare that it » 
only just that those who called the tune should pay the 
piper. The astuteness of those who drafted tlie Bill and 


fought its battle in Parliament now becomes obvious. For’ 


while the Irish peers were fighting the surtax they were too 
busy to notice that the powers of fixing and levying death 
duties, land taxes, etc., were left in the Bill. The whole 
fortune of an individual domiciled in Ireland has. to pay 
the death duties fixed by the Irish Government, and the Irish 
_ Chancellor of the Exchequer will not neglect his opportunities, 
The Earl of Ballyhooley, K.P., who owns nothing in Ireland 
but his house and park, is perhaps through that very pos 
session a domiciled Irishman, and as such at his death his 
estate (in the probate sense, which probably means his whole 
fortune) will have to pay whatever duty may be levied by 
an Irish Government. Socialistic opinions are now very 
prevalent in Ireland and are intermixed with political 
views, and it may be regarded as certain that where Mr, 
Austen Chamberlain has chastised heirs with whips, an Irish 
Chancellor will have no choice, if he is to excuse the Repub 
lican supporters of the Government their payment of income 
tax and to secure the necessary revenue (for the annual 
tribute of nine millions will have to be paid), but to 
chastise them with scorpions. 

Again, an Irish Parliament can raise a land tax. Large 
demesnes or private parks are not popular in Ireland, where 
the land-hunger is so strong and where private parks exist 
of several thousands of acres in extent. What would be 
more popular than an annual land tax on every acre over 


fifty or a hundred acres owned by one individual ? Many | 


of the Southern gentry refuse to face this practical cer 
tainty, and also argue that the Republicans do not wish to 
get rid of them, on account of their powers of giving employ: 
ment; but the wish is father to the thought. The people 
hold that private parks in the hands of the many instead 
of the ownership of the few will give as much employment 
and greater gain to the community, and also be of greater 
benefit generally to those who cultivate these parks (divided 
into farms) as owners, instead of working them as hired 
labourers; and if the Republican leaders honestly regard 
the Loyalist gentry as obstacles to the fulfilment of the 
Republican ambitions, they will naturally encourage these 
opinions. Of course, there remains the nominal safeguard 
of the Senate, but in practice this safeguard will prove 
itself to be merely a decoration to the Act, for in these 
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democratic days such a body as the Southern Irish Senate 
would never dare oppose socialistic legislation. Of course 
a Senate, composed as it is in the interests of the propertied 
dasses, and chiefly owing its personnel to nomination or 
to hereditary rights, etc., would appear to. those who do 
not know Ireland a safeguard of the utmost importance; 
but in practice such a Senate would never dare to oppose 
in Ireland any financial measure on which the Republican 
electors had set their heart. Besides, should the Senate 
ever venture to throw out a Bill fathered by the Repub- 
lican Irish Government, the obvious course of that Govern- 
ment would be to resign, and no Government but a Repub- 
lican Government would ever be returned to power. And 
England would most certainly never re-enter on the task 
of trying to govern Ireland only because of a democratic 
Irish Budget. 

Some optimists maintain that as soon as the Irish 
Southern Parliament comes into existence its members 
will split up into different parties, and that therefore no 
party will be in a very decided majority. The division 
of the Irish Parliament will on many questions be very 
probable, but on one subject its members will remain in 
complete agreement, and that is on any measure which will 
tlieve their constituents from the payment of their share 
of the annual tribute to England. Other means of taxation 
can be used to persuade the Loyalist gentry to go. High 
duties on works of art, which still are to be found in Irish 
country houses, will appear to be a perfectly legitimate source 
of annual revenue, and no doubt an Irish Chancellor will not 
overlook this idea. Besides, as has always been recog- 
nized in all discussions on Home Rule, the danger for the 
loyalists under an Irish Parliament will not lay so much 
in the laws which are made, great as that danger will be, 
4 in the way in which the laws are administered. Cattle 
can be “‘ removed ”’ from the lands of those whose presence 
is not desired in Ireland, and no trace of them need ever 
befound. Only a year ago, in the knowledge of the writer, 
a flock of sheep was stolen from a home farm, and from that 
date nothing has been heard of them. It is, however, 
mly fair to state that this home farm is absolutely on the 
borderland of Ulster, and law and order on the borderland 
will be even more difficult, nay more impossible, to enforce 
under the Act than in any other part of Ireland. What- 


ever outrage is committed on the Southern side of the 


borderland will be ascribed to those who dwell on the Ulster 
side, and vice versa, as the case may be, and the Act provides 
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for no redress between the two Irelands. All over Southern 
Ireland, however, life can be made impossible for the Loyalist 
gentry. Timber can be cut and removed with impunity, 
trespassers will roam as they like, game can be poached 
or destroyed, and existence generally can be made a 
hell. The police will, as is their duty, act according to the 
instructions of their Government. 

Optimists among the gentry will stand for election to 
the Southern House of Commons, but what chance have 
they of being returned except for two or perhaps three 
constituencies ? Sinn Fein has bitten deeply into the soul 
of Ireland, and in a country where the opinions of the 
majority have always been directed by an energetic minority, 
the chances of the return of a member of the former 
Unionist class to what will be a Republican House of Con- 
mons are so infinitesimal as to form an idle dream. Such 
candidates will be regarded as the agents of reaction, and 
their election would never be permitted. The Irish elector 
is absolutely sceptical as to the secrecy of the ballot, and the 
intensity of this belief makes one wonder whether it is in 
fact secret in Ireland. Besides, the dominant political 
sentiment in Ireland now is Republican, and there is 
no likelihood whatever of a change. Matters have been 
allowed to go too far. 

Under such circumstances, will the Loyalist gentry 
themselves, even the most stout-hearted, wish to remain? 
And will not their decision be influenced by their anxious 
heirs, who realize that if the present owners stay in Ireland 
the whole inheritance can be seized by the Republicans 
at theirdeath ? The Irish gentry have had their warning, 
and they have seen for a long time the writing on the 
wall, and if they shut their eyes to its meaning, those who 
come after them must suffer for their blindness. They have 
long fought the fight of loyalty in a country where loyalty 
to the Empire is a crime, and they have been loyal to an 
England whose politicians have ever betrayed them for the 
sake of political manceuvre. No man can blame them if at 
last they profit by the lesson, sad and bitter although that 
lesson may be, and so for the sake of those who come after 
them they must face with courage the wrench of parting, 
a wrench which will rack the very roots of their being, so 
as to make fresh homes in places where they may be loyal 
to their convictions, to their consciences and to themselves. 


ARRAN 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY—A PROTEST 


To THE EpiITorR oF THE National Review 


§ir,—In the September issue of your journal appears an article by 
Mr. F. A. W. Gisborne under the heading “ An Australian Comedy.” 
The incidents related are in many cases so contrary to fact that I, as 
the late Administrator and a somewhat important actor, in part at least, 
of the said ‘‘ Comedy,” crave your indulgence by permitting me to correct 
gme of the misstatements. 

It is obvious that the writer has but a second-hand knowledge of 
Territory conditions during the past decade, and that he has only gleaned 
the story he purports to convey from press articles and hearsay, dis- 
toting his impressions in the transmission. Certain it is that during 
the seven years I held the office of Administrator Mr. Gisborne did not 
mce visit any part of the Territory. Hence he is no more capable of 
acurately gauging the situation there than any other writer resident 
afortnight’s journey from the place. I propose to content myself by 
briefly correcting the most important of the misstatements, leaving 
you thereafter to judge of the value of the article as a whole. 

Take the “revolution’’ of December 1918 so graphically yet so 
aroneously described: I, the Administrator whose residence was ‘ in- 
vaded,”’ was not “chief magistrate’; it was not after being ‘“‘ knocked 
down,’ but beforehand, that I was “ ordered to leave the Territory by 
thenext steamer’; and I did not then nor at any time “ obey,” ‘“‘ wisely 
ow otherwise ’—in fact, I remained at headquarters till two months 
ter, when I was requested by the Government to proceed to Melbourne 
ad discuss official matters with the Minister. Finally, the ‘ victors 
in the affray,’ presumably the rioters or “ industrialists,” were not 
“allowed to constitute themselves into a small Soviet and assume sovereign 
fmctions.”” I remained at my post and retained all my authority. So 
mich for the accuracy of the first paragraph of the article. 

The next half-dozen paragraphs I do not intend to criticize. From 
the point of view of a non-resident landowner and taxpayer of the town 
a Darwin, as Mr. Gisborne is, the conclusions are not unreasonable, 
though some of the statements, such as the months when the meat-works 
operate and the season when cattle can be driven, are quite the reverse 
itfacts. In justice to Australia, however, I must protest against some 
tatements in the seventh paragraph. “Prompt” though perhaps 
wt “repressive action ’’ was taken in support of the “ official representa- 
tive of the Commonwealth ” (who had not been “‘ ignominiously expelled ’’) 
ty the arrival of troops and a warship and the prosecution of certain ring- 
kaders in the assault on the Administrator and the Chief of Police 
-incidents which occurred simultaneously, not one some time after 
the other, as the article suggests. The magistrate inflicted a penalty— 
‘small one, it is true—though the conviction was upset on appeal before 
special judge appointed to hear the case. 

Regarding the second demonstration, which resulted in the depar- 
tre of the Judge, the Director of the Territory, and the Government 
keretary, I have no criticism to make, being then in England on leave 
if absence at the end of my commission, further than that there has 
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never been any evidence that at any | time “a self-appointed Sovig 
managed the affairs of the community.” ; 

As to the Royal Commission which was ultimately established § 
inquire into the affairs of the Territory, and the report of the Commi 
sioner, Mr. Justice Ewing, I have little comment to make. I woul 
simply draw attention to the fact that the three barristers representiq 
myself, Judge Bevan, and the Director (Mr. Carey) were so dissatisfig 
with his findings that they were moved to adopt the unprecedenté 
course of memorializing the Government as follows (Parliamentary 
Paper No. 46, F. 11687) : 4 

“‘ A careful perusal of the report ... convinces us that the repg 
is not based on or justified by the evidence given before the Commij 
sioner, and we state without hesitation : 3 

‘““(1) That many of the findings are in direct contradiction of 
only evidence, documentary or otherwise, that was tendered. : 

‘“* (2) That many of the findings are unsupported by any evidencg) 

*“* (3) In several instances the findings are in direct opposition & 
announcements made by the Commissioner during the course of # 
inquiry on matters not subsequently reopened. In consequence Q 
such announcements the parties concerned in respect of some matte on 
refrained from submitting any further evidence or offering any Furth 
comment.” 

The Northern Territory has suffered much from misrepresentatio 
and Mr. Gisborne’s article is but one of many misleading, inaccura 
ill-informed indictments. It has importance chiefly from the fact tha 
it has been published in your valuable periodical. 


I remain, yours, etc., 
J. A. GILRUTH, 


Late Administrator of the Northern Territory 


MELBOURNE, 
October 29, 1920 


